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The Outlook 


Too Calm? 

F there is anything in the theory that Hitler is trying 
to wage a war of nerves on the British, there is 
no sign that he is likely to succeed, at any rate so 

far as London is concerned. The people are calm, 
perhaps too calm. One notices as one goes about that now 
not everybody is carrying a gas mask as they all did 
in the first few weeks of the war. Some, of course, 
have left them in trains or omnibuses, but others may 
be just bored with carrying an awkward little box on 
their backs, which is apt to get in the way in crowds. 
The same spirit has caused numbers of evacuated 
mothers to bring their children back to the cities. 
Everybody’s nerves are just too good. A little more 
excitement would be wiser and safer. 


Fabian Strategy 


HE term ‘‘Fabian’’ has become a common 

adjective in English, but few recall its origin. 

In one of their wars against Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians things were not going well for the 
Romans, and they appointed a certain Quintus Fabius 
as Dictator. He absolutely declined to fight a battle 
against the superior forces of Hannibal, but constantly 
manceuvred with such skill that he wore the enemy out 
and gave the Romans time to recuperate. His grateful 
countrymen conferred on him the surname of Cunctator 
(the Delayer). But one can imagine the impatience of 
some Roman citizens when week after week there came 
no news of a glorious battle, but only of marches and 
counter-marches. 

The modern Cunctator is General Gamelin. Impatient 
folk want to know why he has not smashed his way 
through the West Wall and overrun Germany. “‘ Are 
France and Britain at war? ’’ they angrily ask. 

_ Major-General Swinton provided a probable answer 
im a recent broadcast. Both the West Wall and the 
Maginot Line are too strong to be forced by artillery 
and infantry, even if the attackers were prepared to 
sacrifice huge numbers of men in the attempt. There- 
fore, the situation looks to the unthinking observer like 


stalemate. But that is not the case. Every day the 
blockade is actively at work, sapping the strength of 
Germany. Every day the command of the seas makes 
the Allies stronger. Gamelin can afford to wait; Hitl-r 
cannot so afford, The initiative (a rather misleading 
term, which some people confuse with the attack) 
remains with the Generalissimo of the Allies. He has 
command of the situation. In effect he says to the 
enemy: ‘‘ Attack and suffer disaster ; sit still and suffer 
disaster. 1am quite indifferent, Gentlemen, as to which 
you choose.’’ Only one thing could shake Gamelin’s 
commanding position, namely, if he gave way to the 
impatience of the multitude and hurled his men against 
the guns and wire of the German line. This he shows 
not the slightest inclination to do. 


On the Other Side 

T would be absorbingiy interesting to know exactly 

what has been going on lately in Hitler’s consulting 

room. It certainly looks as if there has been a 
tremendous difference of opinion (to put it mildly) 
between the Fiihrer and his Generals. Ex-Corporal 
Hitler is no strategist, though he is a clever politician 
and at one time seemed to be something of a statesman. 
Has he ordered the Generals to attack the French line 
and have they refused? One does not imagine for a 
moment that the loss of a million German soldiers wo ld 
worry the Fiihrer in the least, if he could thereby gain 
his object. Half-crazy as he must be, he may well 
have some comprehension of the meaning of the 
blockade, and may feel that the one thing Germany 
cannot do is to mark time. The Generals may also 
understand that, but their business is to appreciate only 
the military situation, and to refuse to throw the Army 
away on a forlorn hope. They may well argue that it 
would be better to make peace—any sort of peace— 
with an unbroken Army than to make peace after that 
Army has been destroyed. We must hope that Hitler 
will have his way. If he insists on it, as he has always 
insisted so far on having his own way, the war will end 
all the sooner and with the less shedding of French and 


British blood 
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R.A.F. Official photozraph. Crown copyright 


DANGEROUS DURING BLACK-OUT: A severed pontoon bridge on the Rhine, photographed from 600 ft. by the R.AF. 
The pontoons from the middle part of the bridge can be seen moored to the left of the near end of the bridge. 


The Air Weapon 


UR amateur strategists are asking also why 

() Gamelin is not using his air arm to end the stale- 

mate of the two impregnable lines. They also ask 

why the Germans are likewise not using it. Surely, they 

say, this was the situation which was foreseen as the 

one which would give the air weapon its great chance. 
Why does neither side use it? 

One answer is that if the ground artillery cannot 
smash the opposing underground defences, air bom- 
bardment will be equally unable to do so. So long as 
the two Armies remain in being in their lines, no amount 
of destruction in the interior of the enemy’s country 
can win the war. So far the Germans have shown 
unexpectedly good sense in practically confining their 
air activity to attacks on the British Fleet and convoys, 
though with no success at all. They may, of course, 
break out into a fury of brutal attacks on civilians at 
any moment, but that would take them not a step 
nearer to winning the war. 

General Gamelin may have a definite tactical reason 
for keeping his Anglo-French bomber force in hand. 
He is known to have a high opinion of the value of the 
air arm when properly used, and to be strongly against 
frittering it away. If the German Army attacks, the 


Allied bomber force at once becomes a weapon of 
supreme importance. It will be their task to harry 
everything which is outside the range of the guns, and 
to prevent reinforcements and munitionment from 
reaching the German firing line. The greater the nwn- 
ber of bombers, the more effective their intervention will 
be, and it is quite a reasonable hypothesis that General 
Gamelin is designedly keeping his bomber force intact 
for that critical moment. 


R.A.F. Officers and Their Pay 


HERE comes to mind a tag of an old Irish song 
from one of Charles Lever’s novels: ‘‘ They say 
some disaster befell the paymaster ; 

science I think that the money’s not there.’’ 
Sir Kingsley Wood stated in the House of Commons 
the other day that he was satisfied that the pay system 


On my con- 


of the Royal Air Force was functioning efficiently, 
having regard to the strain imposed by war conditions. 
A Minister can only tell the House what his subordinates 
have told him. Flight has been receiving tales of woe from 
officers who have not had a penny of pay since the wat 
started, but yet have to settle their mess bills promptly. 
It is to be hoped that the paymaster will speedily recover 
from his disaster. 
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AVIATION in AUSTRALIA 


In the Following 
Review a “Flight” 
Reader Recently 
Returned from 
Australia Surveys 
the Position as it 
Existed in the Early 
Days of the War 


IVIL aviation had, not 
E long before war was 

declared, attained to 
suficient importance to 
have its own Cabinet 
Minister and to be a separ- 
ate Government  Depart- 
ment. Mr. J. V. Fairbairn, 





himself a pilot and the 
owner of a De Havilland f : ER it / 
Dragonfly, is the first [igssi se Be er ations ae sii 5 Baie Re Se 











































Minister for Civil Aviation, 
and in the short time since his appointment in the middle 
of the year he has initiated several enterprising moves. 

A short history of events of the last twelve months 
shows clearly that an era of orderly progress in civil avia- 
tion was dawning in Australia. A year ago some airlines 
were subsidised and some were not. These latter, of course, 
had a very uncertain claim for subsidy, as they had started 
up entirely on their own initiative. But the government 
then in power, under the late Mr. Lyons, was progressive 
enough to realise that air transport could make a great 
contribution to the development of Australia, and that the 
payment of subsidies to the unsubsidised companies would 
be necessary to enable them to operate at a reasonable 
profit. 

The Government therefore set up an inter-departmental 
committee consisting of Post Office, 
Defence Department, Treasury and 
Commonwealth Railway officials, in 
consultation with the (then) Civil 
Aviation Board of four members. 


near Melbourne, and disintegrated completely, killing 
instantly the fourteen passengers and the crew of four. 
The enquiry then continued for a month, and the commit- 
tee submitted a report to the Cabinet, containing very strong 
criticism of the Civil Aviation Board. The Lyons Govern- 
ment acted on this by separating civil aviation from de- 
fence, appointing a Minister for Works and Civil Aviation 
(Mr. Thorby) and creating the new post of Director-General 
of Civil Aviation as head of the renamed Civil Aviation 
Department. Mr. Mehafley was appointed temporarily to 
fill the position, and all the former officers of the depart- 
ment retained their positions. 

After the lapse of some months, involving the change of 
Government, the permanent appointment of Mr. A. B. 
Corbett as the Director-General was announced, and the 

Department moved out of Victoria 
Barracks, Melbourne, to its new office 
at Almora House, Little Collins Street. 


LTRA-SHORT wave radio beacons The former Controller-General (Cap- 
in use on inter-capital routes; the : 


tain E. C. Johnston) remained as 


This committee, with the aid of costs 
and technical data supplied by the 
aeronautical engineering staff of the 
Board, compiled a report to the 
Cabinet. This covered the services 
which they considered should be run, 


Melbourne to Perth route and vice versa 

covered by Douglas in one day; all 

airlines subsidised to enable them to 

run at a reasonable profit by temporary 

contracts, awarded for six months from 

last July; air services co-ordinated and 
rationalised. 


Assistant Director-General. 

Mr Corbett comes from the Post 
Office, where he was a Deputy- 
Director of Posts and Telegraphs for 
the great state of Queensland. At the 
age of 63 he is spoken of as having 


together with estimated subsidy costs. 

The Cabinet were considering this 
report, and had agreed that contracts 
for services should be awarded by 
negotiation and not by the calling of 
tenders, when the sudden and much- 
regretted death of the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Lyons, occurred in April. The 


by the RAAF. 


formed his Cabinet, with Mr. Fair- 
bairn as Minister for Civil Aviation. 

Before relating the sequence of 
events any further, other events which were hap- 
pening at the same time must be recorded. The starting 
point for these was the crash of the Douglas 
Kyeema, of Australian National Airways, in October of 
last year. The resulting enquiry by an augmented 
Accidents Committee took very little time to establish 
the fact that the pilot overshot his destination through 
faulty navigation and then proceeded to descend in cloud 
as low as 1,800 feet without ascertaining his bearing by 


Tadio direction-finding. The aeroplane hit Mt. Dandenong, 


All-metal American aircraft on every 
main route ; Commonwealth Aircraft 
Corporation in production with “ Wirra- 
ways” ; fifty Lockheed Hudsons ordered 
; and Mr. Clapp : 
organising the government scheme lo : G P.O. 
manufacture Bristol Beauforts. These 
developments in Australian aviation 
new Priese Minia _ : have all occurred within the last twelve 
rime Minister, Mr. Menzies,then  : months. 


behind him a good record of adminis- 
tration and technical achievement. 
He is an engineer and was responsible 
for the installation of the mail- 
handling machinery at the Sydney 


To return now to events connected 
with the Menzies Government's civil 
aviation policy. The Minister seemed 
very interested in the transport of 
inter-capital mails by air at night, and 
to speed up still further the already 
good mail services by land and air. And the abolition of 
the threepenny surcharge on both internal and Empire 
mails was something needing urgent consideration. Not 
wishing to be stampeded into rash moves, the Cabinet, 
therefore, directed that temporary contracts be given to all 
the airline companies for continuing to operate the existing 
services for six months from July 1, 1939. Included in this 
scheme were all the companies in Australia, even those not 
previously subsidised, such as Airlines of Australia, and 
Ansett Airways. The six months would, of course, give 





















































Building ‘‘Wirraways’’ at the Melbourne works of the Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation. The machine is of American 
design, its designation being NA33. The engine is a Pratt and Whitney Wasp. 


the time necessary for the new Government to investigate 
civil aviation matters and lay down a policy for develop- 
ment 

Civil aviation had at last attained a status un 
it could claim some attention, apart from its defence value. 
And that was the situation just before war was declared. 
As to the various companies operating the routes, Mac- 
Robertson-Miller are running the Perth-Darwen service 
with two returns per week, using two Lockheed Electras 
and one DH 86. Guinea Airways operate the Darwin 
Adelaide run thrice weekly with three Electras. The down 
run to Adelaide, of 1,700-odd miles, is done in one day. 
The east-west route and the other inter-capital routes are 
run by the big steamship group, Australian National Air- 
The two 


er which 


ways, in conjunction with Airlines of Australia. 
companies work closely together and pool their aircraft. 
They have four Douglas DC3s and—since Kyeema crashed 
—three DCzs. Melbourne to Perth is now done in one day. 
Thirteen hours elapse from Melbourne to Perth in doing the 
airline distance of 1,800 miles. Mail steamers take six 
days for the trip. Other routes run with Douglases ar 
Hobart - Melbourne and Melbourne - Sydney - Brisbane - 
] 


It surprises most people to know that Towns- 


Townsville I 


ville is as much as 750 miles north of Brisbane, the 


northernmost capital. 


Civil Aviation 

Qantas Empire Airways, in addition-to the Empire 
boats from Singapore to Sydney, run Brisbane-Daly Waters 
twice weekly with two DH 86s [The Ansett Airways 
routes are Melbourne-Mildura-Broken Hill-Adelaide, Mel 
bourne-Narrandera-Wagga-Cootamundra-Sydney, and Mel 
bourne-Hamilton. The two Electras used have now, how 
ever, been commandeered for troop transport. 

Numerous other minor services, about eight in number, 
also operate in various parts of the Continent. 


Radio Beams 

During the first half of this vear the 
radio beams have been put into use on the inter-capital 
routes at Brisbane, Kempsey, Sydney, Canberra, Me- 
bourne, Nhill and Adelaide. All radio work comes under 
the direction of Wing-Commander Wiggins, who now 
occupies the newly created position of Chief Electrical En- 
gineer. The aeroplane used for testing the beams was an 
Electra, chartered from Guinea Airwavs, as the Depart 

ment did not possess an aeroplane of 

a deplorable situation. Sinc 
then a Percival Q6 has been received 
but this small aeroplane is _heavilj 
burdened when all radio-testing equip- 
ment is aboard and its range and 
capacity to carry technical passengers 
are consequently rather too low. 

The beams are now in full use on 
inter-capital although 
was experienced at first in j 
beam-receivers for the aircraft 
liminary tests showed that a vawed 
aeroplane, even though on the beam 
gave an off-course indication on the 
dashboard, but this characteristic has 
been reduced to satisfactorily smal 
dimensions by electrical! refinements at 
the transmitter 


ultra-short wave 


its own 


routes, 


Military Production 
Even before the declarati 
military aviation was very act 
March the first Wirraway, 


One of the Short Empire fiying boats 

which operate the route to Australia. 

This particular one belongs to 
Qantas Empire Airways. 


‘ Flight” photograph 
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AVIATION IN 


AUSTRALIA 


(CONTINUED) 





Australian version of the North American NA33 is called, 
flew at the Fisherman’s Bend aerodrome of the Common- 
wealth Aircraft Corporation at Melbourne. This machine 
was entirely built in Australia and has an Australian-built 
Pratt and Whitney Wasp engine. Forgings and cast- 
ings in the rough came from America, but all machining 
and assembly was done by the Corporation. 

This was followed by the handing over to the Air Force 
of a squadron of nine in July. So the production stage has 
been definitely entered. Another R.A.A.F. order, of which 
the first had not been received in August, is for fifty Lock- 
heed Hudson bombers. Now that the U.S.A. arms 
embargo has been lifted, these will be rapidly delivered. 

The scheme for the Government manufacture of Bristol 
Beauforts is in the capable hands of Mr. Harold Clapp, 
former Chief Commissioner for Railways. Mr. Clapp 
roused the Victorian Railways out of a rather drowsy state 
of self-satisfied inefficiency, and guided them through the 
last depression in a way that has brought him a lot of 
praise. The Cabinet would have found it hard to get any- 
one better suited to doing this new production job, with 
its need for clear analytical thought and administrative 
drive. It is known only to the organisers how much pro- 
gress has been made with the scheme, but the layout seems 
sound enough. Individual parts are to be made by separ- 
ate firms, simply as jobs in mechanical or production en- 
gineering. Sub-assembly into main components, such as 
wings, tailplanes and fuselages, is to be done by four 
Government railway workshops at Adelaide, Melbourne, 
Sydney and Brisbane. Up to this stage the scheme in- 
volves little, if any, addition in the form of new buildings 
or plant. But the next stage of final assembly will be done 
at two erecting shops to be specially built for the purpose 
at Melbourne and Sydney. It would seem that this 


scheme is one that involves the minimum of new vested 
interest, and so can be reduced in size or entirely eliminated 
easily, if and when the unfortunate necessity for huge arma- 
ments disappears—which does not appear to be yet! 


Tendering v. Negotiation 

To return to civil aviation. It was mentioned earlier in 
this article that the Lyons Cabinet had agreed to award 
contracts on the basis of negotiation and not by throwing 
each air service open to public tender. This opens up an 
interesting matter of technique in the distribution of 
Government money to the most modern, but not yet self- 
supporting form of transport 

Neither form, tendering nor negotiation, is perfect or free 
from all possible abuses, but the Government apparently 
thought that negotiation, bearing in mind the particular 
characteristics of air transport in Australia, would yield 
the better results—at any rate, for the present time 

[he practices involved in calling tenders are, of course, 
well known. In this case it might have resulted in one 
company, by submitting ruinously low tenders and putting 
up with a loss, being able to put all other companies out 
of business and so gaining complete control of all the routes 
in Australia. At the end of the contract period it would 
then have been the only airline company in Australia, a 
very bad state of affairs For while it is admitted that 
some countries are proceeding towards monopoly, it is not 
monopoly by a private or public company, but by a com- 
pany under Governmental control. 

Another factor also has to be considered. An air trans- 
port undertaking cannot be shifted about from route to 
route. Its hangars and workshops are fixed in location, 
and its aircraft are frequently (due to size, speed and cost) 
suitable only for one route, or, at any rate, one class of 


Sydney Harbour. Botany Bay is at the top of the picture, and the famous bridge with its long approaches in the toreground. 








route. Aircraft for inter-capital routes are quite unsuit- 
able for feeder lines. In other words, an air transport 
organisation is almost ‘‘ tailor-made’’ for its own routes 
It is not like a contracting organisation for doing structural 
work which can, in general, be applied to any structure 
and can be shifted easily. 

The alternative to tendering involves negotiation with 
the one company most suitably organised and equipped 
for the air service in question. And this was the method 
agreed to by the Lyons Cabinet and afterwards adopted 
for the award of the six months’ contracts by the new 
Menzies Government. 

Such a method involves selecting the suitable company 
to operate the route. In Australia this meant, in all but 
one or two small instances, the company already operat- 
ing the route. Then follows the submission by the com 
pany of an estimated subsidy required to run the service, 
and the examination of this figure by technical and other 
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A Lockheed Electra flying 
over Flemington racecourse, 


officers of the department, 
If the departmental and 
company estimates differ, jn- 
dividual items are examined 
with a view to finding out 
and reconciling dificrences, 
and the whole matter is sub 
jected to the closest scrutiny 
lf negotiation fails, and the 
company insists on a bigger 
ubsidy than the department 
thinks justified, it is an easy 
matter to throw that service 
pen to public tender 

Subsidy is equal to the 
lifference between of 
running the — service and 

revenue from passengers and 
freight (Under the six 
months’ contra 
agree to carry 
for the p 
Governn 
they hav: 
freight receit 
company 
on capital invested,’’ one of the cost 

In submitting its estimate of cost the co1 
go into each item, such as petrol, oil, ma 
materials, labour, piloting staff, office staff, h r main- 
tenance, catering expenses, advertising and other numerous 
costs [he comparison of individual items for various 
companies would, no doubt, yield some interesting results 

It is in estimating the passenger and freight revenu 
that the biggest errors could be made But the uncertainty 
of estimation is not confined to the negotiation method 
estimates also have to be made for the preparation of 
tenders, and they are just as uncertain In fact, con- 
tractors usually allow big margins to cover their uncer- 
tainty. 

However, this is the first time that the method has 
been tried in Australia, and as the contract period is a 
very short one it can be regarded as experimental, and 
the outcome will be watched with interest 


Avro Ansons flying over Mascot aerodrome. A portion of Sydney may be seen in the background. 
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Royal Air Force stations in the North of England 

and the Midlands on Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week. In the course of this tour he decorated four 
officers and one sergeant pilot with crosses and a medal 
recently awarded to them in the London Gazette. 

The Distinguished Flying Cross was pinned on the breasts 
# F/O. (Acting Fit. Lt.) Thurston Meiggs Weatherall 
Smith, F/O. (Acting Flt. Lt.) John Barrett, Fit. Lt. 
(Acting Sqn. Ldr.) K. C. Doran and F/O. A. McPherson 
by the King. His Majesty also decorated Sgt. William 
Edward Willits with the Distinguished Flying Medal. 

As has been previously announced, Flt. Lt. Doran, who 
is aged 26 and comes from Mill Hill in Middlesex, led the 
raid on Wilhelmshaven in September. He pressed home a 
successful low attack with great determination in face of 
heavy gun-fire and in extremely bad weather conditions. 

F/O. McPherson, who is a native of Glasgow, is aged 21. 
He carried out the reconnaissance flight in September 
which made the raid on the German docks possible. On 
one occasion he was forced by extremely bad weather con- 
ditions to fly close to the enemy coast at a very low 
altitude. 

Fit. Lts. Smith and Barrett were respectively in com- 
mand of the first and second of three flying boats of the 
Coastal Command which rescued the crew of the torpedoed 
merchant vessel, the Kensington Court. Flt. Lt. Smith 
picked up 20 men from a lifeboat which held 34 of the 
crew and Fit. Lt. Barrett took on board the remaining 14. 
Fit. Lt. Smith is 23 years of age. He was born at Amer- 
sham and educated at Hillbury College. He was given a 
short-service commission in May, 1937, and was promoted 
to Flying Officer in September, 1938. He has served at 
Home and in the Mediterranean on reconnaissance duties. 

F/O. Barrett is 25 and was born at Ilford. He was 

educated at Southend High 
School and Sir John Cass Nautical 
School. He was given a short- 
service commission in October, 
1935, and promoted to Flying 
Officer in May, 1938. He has 
mainly served in general recon 
naissance squadrons. 

Sgt. Willits was the second 
pilot and navigator of an aircraft 
of the Coastal Command which 
engaged in combat with an 
enemy flying boat in September 
During the fight the pilot was 
shot through the head and 
collapsed over the control column. 

Sgt. Willits moved the pilot's 
body clear of the controls and 
took them over himself. The 
machine was at that time at a 
very low altitude, but Sgt. 
Willits got it out of all difficul 
ties and navigated it back to its 
base, 140 miles away. His skill 
and presence of mind undoubtedly 
saved the lives of the other mem- 
bers of the crew and also saved 
the aircraft. Sgt. Willits, who is 
aged 25, is a native of Middles- 
brough. He joined the R.A.F. at 
Uxbridge in January, 1936, as an 


H* MAJESTY THE KING made a two-days’ tour of 


His Majesty presenting the 
Distinguished Flying Cross to F/O 
Andrew McPherson. 
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WAR in the AI 


His Majesty the King Visits R.A.F. Stations in 
England and Decorates a Number 


Pilots 


Royal interest. His Majesty the King watches with the 
critical eye of a pilot the evolutions of machines during his 
recent visit to R.A.F. stations in England. 


rcraftman second class. He qualified as a pilot this year 

1d was consequently promoted to Sergeant. He has 

Before beginning his training as a pilot 

the accountant branch of the Royal 
Air Force. 

During his tour the King 
inspected pretty well every type 
of aircraft in the Coastal, Fighter, 
and Bomber Commands His 
Majesty also talked to a number 
of other officers and airmen who 
have been concerned in notable 
flights and fights since the war 
began. Among them were the 
first men who flew over Berlin 
and Potsdam, and the South 
African pilot who sank a U-boat 
with bombs. He also talked to 
pilots who flew blind for six hours 
in extremely bad weather condi- 
tions on the first reconnaissance 
over southern Germany, and to 
men—some regulars, some Auxili- 
ary—who have acted as escorts 
to convoys and have enabled the 
ships to escape from the danger 
of drifting mines. 

One of the pilots who had 
flown over southern Germany 
told the King how on the return 
flight, after vainly seeking better 
weather at every height from 300 
to 17,000ft., one of his engines 
failed. He finally decided to 
abandon the aeroplane at 2,500ft. 
and gave the order to his crew 
to jump with their parachutes. 
[hree of the fourdid so promptly, 
but the rear gunner was trapped 
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in his cockpit by wire which had got entangled round him. 
The pilot supposed that all his crew had gone and then, 
putting his machine into a glide, he himself jumped out 
with his parachute. The machine crashed into the side of 
a hill and burst into flames, but the gunner was able to 
force his way clear with no worse damage than some cut 
and superficial burns, which evidently attracted the atten 
tion of His Majesty. The five men did not know whether 
they had landed in France or Germany, but they mad 
their way through the night to a village which proved to 
be French and there they all collected. They knocked up 
a village post office and sent a message to headquarters 
reporting where they were. 


Numbed with Cold 


“HE pilot of another machine in the raid found that one 
of his engines had caught fire. His front gunner and 

tail gunner were so numbed with cold as to be practically 
insensible. He brought down his machine with some diffi- 
culty, just skirting the tops of some 
trees. The pilot and the other two 
members of his crew got the two 
gunners out of their cockpits and th we 
crew then put out the flames, This N - 
crew also were ignorant as to whether 
they were in Germany or _ had \ 
succeeded in returning to France : ‘. 
There were secret papers in the 
machine (so it is said) as well as the 









reports gained on the raid, and befor« 
they left their machine they com 
mitted the reports to memory and 
burned the papers. Soon a signpost 
told them they were in France, but 
when they knocked at the door of a 
house, the woman who answered 
thought that they were Germans and 
refused to let them in. They were, 
therefore, obliged to return to their 
machine and spend the rest of the 
night in it. 

His Majesty showed special interest 
in tiie collapsible boats, with signal 






In the upper picture the King is seen 
leaving an Armstrong Whitworth 
Whitley bomber, and on the right he 
studies the pilot’s cockpit of a Super- 
marine Spitfire single-seater fighter. 
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Decorated by the King. From lef 
to right, F/O A. McPherson ; F OT.M 


W. Smith ; Sqn. Ldr. 


K. C. Doran: 


F/O J. Barrett ; Sgt. W. E. Willits, 


apparatus and paddles, with which 


ae roplane s which have to fl ver th 
sea are fitted. These boats some 
what similar to the dinghies in whicha 
number of German airmen |} saved 
their lives after their machines had 
been shot down in the North § 
The King also saw be | ( 
up with half at of ) s 

two minutes. He witnesse« k 
and formation flying bv se 3] 
heims. At another statio1 talked 
to the pilots of the dut t of 
Spitfire squadron as well as I 

of Hurricane squadrons. H: " 
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His Majesty the King in- 
spects pilots of the Auxiliary 
Air Force. 


room. His Majesty was 
accompanied on this tour by 
the Chief of the Air Staff, Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Cyril 
Newall, and by Sir Edgar 
Ludlow Hewitt, A.O.C.-in-C. 
Bomber Command. His 
Majesty had luncheon in the 
officers’ mess at one of the 
stations 

The King’s action in pre- 
senting decorations to gallant 
oficers and airmen in a 
hangar of an R.A.F. station 
creates a new precedent. His 
late Majesty King George V 
used to confer decorations at 
an investiture at Buckingham 
Palace. This often meant 
that a considerable time 
elapsed between the publica- 
tion of the award in the 
London Gazette and its actual 
conferment by the King. 
On this occasion his present 
Majesty has lost no time in pinning the decorations on the 
breasts of the recipients. There can be no doubt that this 
must have given the greatest gratification to the men who 
had so gallantly earned their decorations. 


A Quiet Week 


HE Prime Minister made his weekly review of the pro- 

gress of the war on Thursday, November 2, in the 
House of Commons and this time he had very little to 
say. The passage of the speech which referred to the 
R.A.F. was as follows: ‘‘ During the week there have been 
a number of encounters with German aircraft engaged 
either in reconnaissances or in attempted attacks on a con- 
voy. No damage was sustained in these encounters either 
by our aircraft or by our ships. The enemy, on the other 
hand, suffered some losses and the net result has been to 
confirm the high opinion we already entertained of the 
quality of our fighter aircraft and the skill and courage of 
their crews. A particularly gallant exploit was the 








This photograph shows what “A. Viator ’”’ would call a Besserschmitt, which landed in Denmark after running short of fuel. It 
appears to be of the older type with Junkers engine and wooden fixed-pitch airscrew. 





successful reconnaissance flight over North-West Germany 
during the week, when valuable photographs were secured, 
some of them taken at a height of no more than 2ooft., 
despite a heavy and concentrated barrage of anti-aircraft 
guns.”’ 

One of the incidents alluded to by Mr. Chamberlain was 
mentioned by the Admiralty and Air Ministry jointly in 
the following terms: ‘‘ An enemy seaplane was seen by an 
R.A.F. aircraft off the Norfolk coast this morning (Tues- 
day, October 31). After a short engagement at close range 
the enemy aircraft broke off the combat and flew in an 
easterly direction. Shortly afterwards a German seaplane 
of the same type attempted to attack a British convoy 
some miles to the north. It was driven off by aircraft and 
by fire from the naval escort accompanying the convoy. 
Before flying away to the eastward the raider appeared to 
drop two bombs but no damage was done.”’ 

From the Western Front there is little activity to report 
this week. It will be remembered that not long ago it 
was announced that three British fighters crossed the enemy 
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One of the collapsible rubber , 
dinghies in which His It 
Majesty the King took par- appol 
ticular interest during his Maint 
recent visit to R.A.F. sta- respol 
tions. He was given a Suppl 
demonstration of ejecting x 
the dinghy from a service rect 
aircraft. the re 
Air Fi 
lines for the first time, escort- . . 
; ; servic 
ing a formation of recon- ordin 
naissance mac hines. Six assiste 
German fighters approached Deput 
the formation, but on sight- Boder 
ing the three British fighters remut 
the enemy turned tail and The 
made off. The fighters on decisic 
that occasion were unable to and t 
shoot down any of the enemy in the 
machines. However, our 166 ai 
fighters drew blood in France Sunde 
for the first time on Monday, taken 
Oct. 30, when two enemy Kingd 
machines were observed fly- The 
ing high on the French side explai 
cf the lines, They were rons ti 
attacked by our fighters and and A 
one of the raiders, a Dornier, effecti 
was shot down; the other of pile 
made off in the clouds. According to the report of a corre when the United States entered the war the personnel of involv 
spondent in France, this Dornier fell to the guns of a young the squadron were transferred to the American forces Austra 
pilot from Uppington. The British pilot spotted the Ger- This French squadron is reported to have said that their than s 
man 3,o00ft. above him. The enemy had his throttles fighter machines are very nearly as fast as the German The 
open and was making off towards Germany as hard as he Messerschmitt and are easier to handle The French ment | 
could go. The British pilot, taking advantage of patchy reconnaissance machines, like those of the R.A.F., have Borsen 
clouds, succeeded in getting under the tail of the German _ been very busily engaged in photographing the German corres} 
without being seen. He opened fire at 300 yards and lines. The French remark that the Germans make little or answet 
riddled the Dornier with 400 bullets. He was not fired at no attempt to reconnoitre behind the Maginot Line. If this 
by the bomber. The Dornier spun down to earth with its us un{ 
engines full out and buried itself in the ground behind the Aerial Combats 
French lines. All the crew were killed. The British pilot 
is reported to have remarked that it ‘‘ was too easy ; like NOTHER German reconnaissance ‘plane was brought ‘HE 
potting a city pigeon.”’ down on Thursday, Nov. 2, by the joint action of ] mae 
One of the squadrons of the Armée de 1’Air has taken the _ British aircraft and French A.A. guns, one of the crew be had be 
name of ‘‘ Lafayette Squadron.’’ A squadron of that name ing killed and the other three captured. At the same time on Th 
was formed in the last war by American pilots who were British fighters scored another success. According to a follow: 
resident in France. It had a very distinguished career, but Reuter message frome Lille, a German machine was sighted ing an 
near the Belgian frontier Two in the 
British pilots went up at once. The 20,000! 
fight took place at a low altitude and for abe 
was very _ short. Each British a straii 
machine let loose a round of fire, and the Ge 
the enemy plunged to the ground. It was pc 
is understood that the aeroplane was harm 
one of a number whose flight over perfect 
French territory resulted in an aif synchr 
raid alarm being given in Lille during plainly 
the morning. began { 
Several more flights over Germany stopper 
have been undertaken by the Royal the las 
Air Force during the week. On Mon machin 
day, Oct. 30, one of the British follows 
machines did not return. According Germa: 
to a message received in Amsterdam of ditc] 
from Germany, a British bomber was [t was 
shot down in a ‘‘dog fight The than 2 
aircraft was burned out and the dreadft 
three British airmen were killed. © the otl 
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A war trophy. Pilots of 1’Armée de pee a 
l’Air with the black cross from @ climbec 
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It is announced that the Secretary of State for Air has 
appointed Viscount Nuffield to be Director-General of 
Maintenance in the Air Ministry. Lord Nuffield will be 
responsible to the Air Council, through the Air Member for 
Supply and Organisation, for the organisation that has 
been established, and is in course of rapid expansion, for 
the repair of aircraft and ancillary equipment of the Royal 
Air Force. He will also exercise general supervision, under 
the Air Member for Supply and Organisation, of the supply 
services of the Royal Air Force with a view to their co- 
ordination with the repair services. Lord Nuffield will be 
assisted by Mr. Oliver Boden, who has been appointed 
Deputy Director-General. Both Lord Nuffield and Mr. 
Boden have undertaken to discharge their offices without 
remuneration of any kind. 

The Commonwealth of Australia has reconsidered its 
decision to send six air squadrons, namely, four bombers 
and two fighters, to the assistance of the Royal Air Force 
in the war. The intention now is to send 17 officers and 
166 airmen to man a general reconnaissance squadron of 
Sunderland flying-boats. This decision, of course, was 
taken after consultation with the Government of the United 
Kingdom. 

The Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. Menzies, has 
explained the decision not to send six Australian air squad- 
rons to Britain. The Governments of the United Kingdom 
and Australia have agreed that it would be a much more 
efiective contribution for Australia to send large numbers 
of pilots to be trained under the Empire scheme, which 
involves thousands, not hundreds. Under this scheme 
Australia was likely to send ten times more pilots overseas 
than she would have sent in six squadrons. 

The German Press, on the whole, is refraining from com- 
ment on the military situation. One paper, the Berliner 
Borsen-Zeitung, publishes an article by its diplomatic 
correspondent in which the latter says that the German 
answer to the British blockade will be aerial bombardment. 
If this takes place it will not take us by surprise or find 
us unprepared. 


A Personal Account 


Te! war correspondent of the Daily Telegraph sent a 

message telling how he talked with the three pilots who 
had been concerned in shooting down two German bombers 
on Thursday, November 2. The gist of his story was as 
follows: The alarm was given shortly after ten in the morn- 
ing and within 2} minutes six of our fighter machines were 
in the air. The Heinkel was spotted flying at about 
20,000ft. and two of our machines chased him at top speed 
for about forty minutes. The German continued to fiy in 
a straight line. As our machines got nearly within range 
the German rear gunner started firing bursts, but his aim 
was poor or else the range was too long, and they did no 
harm. One of our pilots waited coolly until he got up to 
perfect range and then gave a full burst from the eight 
synchronised machine guns. The pilot said that he could 
plainly see his bullets hit the enemy’s fuselage. Smoke 
began to pour out of the German machine and one airscrew 
stopped. The German gunner at once stopped firing and 
the landing wheels of the machine came down. The 
machine went into a spin and the British fighter pilot 
followed it down towards the ground, 18,o00ft. below. The 
German machine touched in a field, hopped over a couple 
of ditches and finally landed with a crash against a hedge. 
[t was found that the Heinkel had been riddled by more 
than 200 bullets and the interior of the fuselage was in a 
dreadful mess. The German pilot had not been hit, but 
the other two members of his crew had been seriously 
wounded and were taken to a French hospital. The British 
pilot admitted that he had been greatly excited over his 
first air fight. In the hurry of getting off from the ground 
he had not put on his flying kit, but he said that he had 
not felt the cold even at the great height to which he had 
climbed, adding ‘‘The excitement must have kept me 
warm.’ When asked if he had felt any nervousness he 
replied, “It’s the waiting about that’s hard to bear, as one 
A23 





feels before a football match. Once you are in the air all 
that vanishes and you think of only one thing—the other 
fellow will get you if you don’t get him.”’ 

The second British pilot said that he had followed a 
German machine for nearly 100 miles before he got within 
range. There was a brief exchange of fire, but the German 
gunner shot wide while our man was accurate, and in a few 
moments this German machine crashed in Belgium. 


Rescue at Sea 
CORRESPONDENT in Scotland has sent us some 
details of the rescue of German airmen after their 

Heinkel bomber had been shot down in the North Sea after 
attempting to attack a British convoy. Members of the crew 
were seen to take to a collapsible rubber boat. The leader 
of the fighters, who were members of an Auxiliary Air Force 
squadron, immediately sent a radio message asking for 
assistance in picking up the Germans. The fighters re- 
turned later to the scene of action to make certain that 
help would be brought. One of the pilots flew for several 
miles and overtook the convoy with its escort of warships. 
He flashed a signal by means of his lights and repeatedly 
circled low over an escort vessel pointing out the direction 
to be taken by the ship in going to the rescue. Meanwhile, 
another of the fighters circled the area in which the collap- 
sible boat had last been seen and tried to keep it in view. 
The pilot of this machine told our correspondent that he 
had found considerable difficulty in keeping in touch with 
the dinghy owing to the haze. * The boat, although 
coloured, was so tiny that it was hard to distinguish it 
among the waves and for a time he lost sight of it. How- 
ever, at last he was able to spot it and was assisted by the 
Germans, who waved their short oars, which were painted 
white, and were evidently quite new. The fighter pilot 
reported at intervals by wireless to his section leader, who 
had by this time made contact with the destroyers. The 
Germans were picked up in due course. 


A Great French Victory 


O fewer than 27 German fighters appeared in the air 
+‘ together over the Franco-German front on Monday, 
November 6. Evidently the Luftwaffe is seeking safety in 
numbers. If six Germans fled from three British machines, 
well, perhaps 27 might manage to do better. And it so 
happened that this German formation was the strongest 
one in the air at the time. The Armée de 1’Air could, on 
the spur of the moment, only muster nine fighters in oppo- 
sition. The odds against them did not worry the gallant 
French fighters for a moment. Without hesitation they 
attacked the Germans, and joined in the first great air 
battle of the war. The result was as astounding as it was 
glorious. Seven German machines were shot down behind 
the French lines, and at least two more were seen falling 
in flames behind the German lines. The French are hunt- 
ing in the woods to see if any more crashed Germans may 
be found among the trees. As a semi-official French com- 
mentary says, “‘It is a sensational victory, and most 
significant. It not only brings additional proof of the 
quality of French pilots, but also confirms all that has been 
said of the technica] qualities of French material In 
straight line flying the German Messerschmitts may per- 
haps have a slight advantage in speed, but as soon as it 
becomes a question of aerobatics—a vital factor in fighter 
machines—the French aeroplanes have the upper hand.’’ 


WITH the RAF. at the FRONT 


MEMBER of the Staff of Flight is now at the 

Front on an official visit to the R.A.F. His im- 
pressions and experiences will form the subject of 
early articles in these pages. 
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of Flght 


By HAROLD E. PERRIN, C.B.E. 


UNIVERSAL language understandable by all people 
as a means of human intercourse, and entirely 
divorced from political matters, has been an ideal 

towards which many people have striven in the past. 
Aviation has to some extent provided that universal 
language. The Royal Aero Club is taking steps to make 
the fullest possible use of the universal language of flight 
during the present war for the benefit of all whose pro 
fession is in the air. 

The Club’s objective is to keep open a way of communi 
cation between the airmen of the opposing countries which 
will enable certain non-military information to be ex 
changed. In the war of 1914-18 the airmen of the opposing 
forces still retained contact with one another through their 
aeronautical interests and activities. For this reason there 
existed a certain friendship among all airmen which was 
merely kept in abeyance during periods of combat and at 
all such other times as they were performing national 
duties It have been proved that pilots can 
engage in the fiercest fighting with one another yet evince 


seems to 


no deep and lasting hatred. 

Often in the war of 1914-18 pilots of both sides gave proof 
of the existence of bond of understanding and apprecia 
tion. They went over each other’s country, at some risk 
to themselves, in order to drop messages giving information 
about the fate of pilots brought down in their territory. 

At that time the Royal Flying Corps unofficially 
encouraged pilots to carry with them the International 
Aviator's Certificate which was brought into existence in 
1910 by the Fédération Aéronautique Intern This 
is not a service certificate but is a civil one recognised by 
the 38 countries forming the Federation. Time after time 
it has proved to be of the greatest assistance to the holder 
when he has landed in foreign countries. In Great Britain 
the authority recognised by the Fédération Aéronautig ue 
Internationale is the Royal Aero Club. Up to date more 


tine } 
blonde. 


Lord Nuffield’'s New Post 


HE Air Ministry announces that the Secretary of State for 
Air, Sir Kingsley Wood, has appointed Viscount Nuffield 
to the post of Director-General of Maintenance Lord Nuffield 
will be responsible to the Air Council, through the Air Member 
for Supply and Organisation (Air Vice-Marshal W. L. Welsh), 
for the organisation which was established before the war, and 
which is now in course of rapid expansion, for the repair of 
aircraft and ancillary equipment of the R.A.F. He will also 
exercise general supervision, under A.M.S.O., of the Supply 
Services of the R.A.F. in order to co-ordinate them with the 
Repair Services 
Lord Nuffield will be assisted by Mr. Oliver Boden 
becomes Deputy Director-General of Maintenance. Mr. Boden, 
it might be pointed out, has for years been Lord Nuffield’s 
** right-hand-man.’ Both he and Lord Nuffield have accepted 


who 





their new posts on the understanding that they are to be 
unpaid. 
Auxiliary Propulsion 
LIGHT is happy to be in a position to announce that 


beginning with next week’s issue, we shall be publishing 
a series of articles by that famous British pioneer of aer 
dynamic science Dr. F. W. Lanchester. The 

this journal will certainly need no reminder of Dr. Lanchester’s 
early work, but for the benefit of the younger generation ji 


may be recalled that he, long before anyone else, visualised 


older readers of 


and expressed what the air does when flowing over the wings 
of an aeroplane 
The work was before its time, and it was a good many 


years before the books \erodynamics’’ and ‘‘ Aerodonetics ”’ 
received the appreciation and study which they deserved. In 
the meantime Dr. Prandtl, of the Gé6ttingen University in 
Germany, started work on the same subject, and his theory 


than 20,000 of these Aviator’s Certificates have been issueq 
by the club to British pilots. 

In form the certificate is standard throughout the world, 
It consists of a small leather booklet containing the name, 
date and place of birth, and a photograph of the holder, jj 
also contains the following appeal: ‘‘ The civil, naval and 
military authorities, including the police, are respectfully 
requested to aid and assist the holder of this certificate’ 

The appeal is printed in six different languages, French, 
English, German, Spanish, Italian and Russian. Fre. 
quently it happens that the holders of these certificates 
find that when they land in enemy territory and in neutr] 
countries they receive every possible consideration. Also 
when the holder was killed, either in an accident or in the 
course of an aerial battle, his certificate was frequently 
returned to the country of origin with information as to the 
fate of the holder. In Britain this enables the Royal Aen 
Club to communicate with the family of the person 
concerned 

All pilots in the Royal Air Force who have qi 
their Flying have fulfilled the 
holding this international certificate, and the Roval Aero 
Club has decided to issue the certificate to all such pilots 
at a nominal fee. The only particulars required are the full 
name, date and place of birth, and two photographs (pass 
port size) of the applicant. This plan has been put before 
the Air Ministry and in reply it has been officially stated 
that there is no objection to qualified pilots applying for 
the certificate 

In addition the 


ilified for 


3adges requirements for 


Fédération Aéronaut que Internationale 
is proposing to organise in collaboration with the Inter 
national Committee of the Red Cross and 
Societies of the Red Cross au International Department t 
deal with wounded, missing, or dead aviators, and with 
aviators taken prisoner. Such information will be com- 


municated to the national aero clubs. 


League of 


of induced drag or, as Capt. C. C. Walker, of the De Havilland § 
Company. was in the habit of calling it “the drag w ; 
arises from carrying a certain load on a certain span ata 
certain speed,’” became known as the Prandtl theor For 
tunately, someone in this country, a member of the Royal 


Aercnautical Society we believe, recollected Lanchesters 
earlier work, and from that time onwards the English and 
German names were linked when referring t rerodynami 
theory 

Dr. Lanchester could claim, were he so mind ve 
originated and foreseen many other aspects of flying n his 
book ‘ Aircraft in Warfare’’ (published in 1916) he f “ 
the advantages cf low bombing, of formation flying 
other tactical principles He also then suggested t zircraft 


carrier (although he called it a pontoon ship because he 
saw the need for a steady platform), and he l 
called N2 law to represent striking power 


e\ ved the 


One might mention many other directions in Dr 
Lanchester has proved his ability to think clearly and to look ’ 
far ahead. In the series of articles which he has written if & 
Flight Dr. Lanchester deals with the fundament rinciples 


of auxiliary propulsion, or, as he terms it, exhaust efflux pt 














pulsion The subject is of more than passing interest 


present time, and the articles are of such a nature 


will appeal equally to the engineer and the student 
Air Mail Fees 
| AST week ‘‘ A. Viator’’ menticned that air mail can now 
be sent to certain European countries To that may & 


added the information that the fees are: 5d. for the first ounet 
and 3d. for each additional ounce; the fee for postcards © 
24d. Air mail correspondence fer Malta is prepaid at 
existing rate of 1s. 3d. per half-ounce, and 7d. for postcar® 
It will continue to be forwarded by the direct Empire ait 
route. 
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THE DORNIER 


Long-range Over-water Machines for 


By H. F. 


Dornier Do 18 and the subsequent destruction of the 
craft by gun-fire acquainted the British public with 

the distinctive features of this German flying-boat. 
Actually, the Do 18 is a comparatively old machine and 
will give place in this discussion to the more modern Do 24 


Do 24 


rhe first batch of Do 24s to leave the Dornier works at 
Friedrichshafen were to the order of the Dutch Government 
who required them for service in the Dutch East Indies. 
The type has been built under licence in Holland for some 
time, and must be presumed to have passed into service 
in the German Air Force in fair numbers. 

In general layout the machine resembles the Do 18, 
being a semi-cantilever monoplane with “‘ sea-wings’’ to 
give lateral stability on the water. 

The wing consists of a rectangular centre-section which 
arries the three engines, and is supported above the hull 
on two sets of inverted-V struts To the extremities of 
this central portion are attac hed the trapezoidal outer 
panels 

The flap arrangements are something out of the ordinary. 
On the centre section is a single split flap which can be 
adjusted to diminish the take-off and landing speed, while 
the outer panels carry slotted ailerons of high aspect ratio 
whic h also function as flaps during landing. 

The hull is broad in the beam and comparatively 


SEs dramatic pictures of the rescue of the crew of a 


The Dornier Do 24 showing the gun turrets 
in the bow, aft of the wing and in the tail. 


FLYING BOATS 


Reconnaissance, Bombing and Patrol 
KING 


shallow, the upper portion being of semi-circular forma 
tion, except at the forward end. Starting at the bows as 
a fairly sharp vee the bottom gradually flattens out. It 
has two steps, the rear one ending as a knife edge, and 





The centre engine of the Do 24 is set rather higher than the 
outboard units. It will be noted in this view that the bow 
turret has been retracted. 












































The tail gun position on the Do 24 follows British practice. 
It is fairly safe to assume that the German turrets are con- 
siderably inferior to our own. 


there are the characteristic Dornier longitudinal steps run 
ning parallel with the keel. Structurally the hull is quite 
straightforward and is flush riveted. 

Sweeping up from the rear step the hull changes section 
and forms the base for the tailplane and the rear turret. 
Unlike the Do 18, the Do 24 has twin fins and rudders, 
the latter being statically and aerodynamically balanced 
and having servo flaps. The tailplane is of metal con 
struction and is braced on each side of the hull by a single 
strut. 

The sponsons or are used as 
there is additional tankage in the wing. 

The interior of the hull is subdivided as follows: Behind 
the gun-turret in the bows (this may be retracted for rough- 
water operation) is a long cabin for the pilots, the navi- 
gator and wireless operator, and aft of this are the living 
quarters with rest bunks. A short distance behind is thx 
midship gun-turret which, in combination with similar 


‘ sea-wings ”’ fuel tanks; 
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Bombs of various sizes can be slung beneath the wings of the 
Do 24 outboard of the sponsons. It will be seen that the 
racks are of neat design. 


turrets in the bows and stern, commands a wide field of 
fire. The turrets may be assumed to have power drive 
but in the Dutch version at least 
apiece. 

The possibility has been mentioned by the manufacturers 
of fitting three 20 mm. shell-guns, presumably on Oerlikon 
mountings. The maximum bomb-load, which is carried 
externally below the wings, is 3,300lb., and can be com 
posed of bombs of various kinds, including the 
submarine variety. 

Holland’s Do 24s are powered with three Wright Cyclon 
G radials, but it is likely that B.M.W. 132 De or Bram 
Fafnirs will have been specified for the German machines 
though mention has been made of one version with liquid 
cooled engines These would be DB6o01s or Junkers 
Jumo 211s. In any case, the engines are installed in iin 
abreast, the central one being slightly higher than the other 
two. Precise data on German versions of the Do 24 are 

not available, but the following 
figures were issued by the manu 
facturers not long before th 
war: Span, 88ft. 7in.; length 
72ft. ifin.; height, 1oft. 3in 
wing area, 1,162 sq. ft.; all-uy 
weight, top speed 
(according to engines fitted 
195-210 m.p.h.; ceiling 
18,500ft.; and range, 2,17 
miles. 


carry only one 


gun 


anil 


29,700lb. ; 


Do 18K 


The twin-engined Do 18K is 
by no means a new type and Is 
in fact, essentially similar to the 
civil prototype Do 18 which 
was built for Lufthansa in 1935 
This, in turn, was a_ direct 
development of the famous Wal 
boat which for civil 
and military The 


was used 


purpose Ss 


Lake Constance, on the shores 
of which the Dornier fiying 
boats are built, is a pleasant 
testing ground, but to try out 
the boats under rough-watef 
conditions they are sent up to 
the North Sea. This view 1s 
eloquent of the Do 24’s ability 
to “take it.’’ 
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The hull of the Do 24 is broad 
in the beam and quite roomy 
This view shows the navigator’s 
compartment. The box-like 
device on the right of the chart 
table appears to be part of the 
inter-communication system 


Lufthansa Do 18s were operated 
on the South Atlantic service 
and were launched by catapult. 
In March last year a_ specially 
prepared mac hine was cata- 
pulted from a ship lying off 
Start Point, in Devon, and flew 
non-stop a distance of 5,220 
miles to Caravellas on _ the 
Brazilian coast. The installation 


of military equipment and opera- 


tional considerations have natur- 
ally reduced the range’ very 
drastically. 

Whereas the  semi-cantilever 


wing of the Do 24 is supported 
above the hull by struts, that of 
the Do 18 is attached to a faired 
superstructure. Although the wing 
is of metal construction inter 
nally, it is covered for the 
most part with fabric, excepting 
the portions which lie in the 
slipstream of the front airscrew, which are metal-covered. 
Behind and slightly below the trailing edge are auxiliary 
surfaces which follow the principle of the Junkers ‘‘ double 
wing "’ and function both as flaps and as ailerons. 

In the main the description of the Do 24's hull will apply 
to that of the Do 18K. Although the civil machines were 
fitted with catapulting points it is not thought that the 
Do 18s in service with the Luftwaffe are so equipped, 
though they are buiit to “‘ catapulting ’’ factors. Certainly 
one noticed no spools on inspecting the Do 18s in produc 
tion at Friedrichshafen last year. 

The tail of the Do 18 has a fin which is built integral 
with the hull. This carries the tailplane, which is braced 
by two struts on each of the hull, and the 
balanced rudder. 

Vithout a doubt the most outstanding feature of the 
Do 18 is the installation of the power plant. The engines 


side mass- 


are two of the economical Junkers Jumo 205 diesels which 
give a maximum output of 600 h.p. each at 2,200 r.p.m., 
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These big 
engines are 


the normal power being 510 h.p. at 2,100 r.p.m 


slab-sided six-cylinder vertically opposed 


mounted in tandem, the front one driving its airscrew 
direct and the rear one transmitting its power to the pro- 


peller through a considerable length of The 
shafting was necessary to secure a good nacelle shape, and 
at the same time to carry the airscrew clear of the wing, 
while retaining a favourable location of the engine. Both 
the airscrew and the propeller are of the V.D.M. electrically 
operated variable-pitch type. 

The radiators for both engines are mounted in the leading 


shafting 


edge of the superstructure connecting the hull with the 
wing. This, incidentally, is hollow and permits access to 
certain parts of the engines 

Armament consists of two rifle-calibre machine guns 
and a load of bombs The front gun and its mounting 


can be covered in when water is likely to be shipped over 
the bows. The mounting employed is not unlike the old 
Hawker type, and is the same for front and rear positions 


The Service type Do 18 is generally similar to the long-range aircraft built for Lufthansa. There are unprotected gun-rings in 


the bows and on top of the hull aft of the wing. Bombs may be carried under the outer wing panels. 
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The gun must be somewhat difficult to train at top speed 
(about 155 m.p.h.), and it has already been discovered that 
the Do 18K is not a very formidable adversary. As on the 
Do 24, the bombs are carried externally beneath the wings 

For civil purposes the Do 18 was offered in two forms, 
designated ‘‘E’’ and “F.’’ The former was the smaller 
machine and had a wing area of 1,055 sq. ft., while the 
Do 18F had 1,196 sq. ft. of surface, permitting operation 
and an all-up weight of 24,20o0lb., or 2,z00lb. more than 
was possible with the smaller machine. The Do 18K is 
believed to be based on the smaller type, which means that 


it has a span of 77ft. gin., is 63ft. long, and has a height 


The Dornier Do 26 is one of the shapeliest and fastest flying boats in the world. 
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The Flight sketches below actually made from a Do 18 of the 
German Air Force at the Friedrichshafen works of the 
Dornier Company, show the ingenuity displayed in disposing 
of the twin Junkers Jumo 205 diesel engines. It will be 
noted that the rear engine drives its V.D.M. variable-pitch air. 
screw through a shaft of considerable length. The small 
sketch shows the peculiar longitudinal steps and the twin 
water rudders. A small view of a Jumo 205 engine is also 
included. 
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of 17ft. gin. The ceiling is little more than 14,o00ft. and 
the landing speed is 60 m.p.h. A range of 3,220 miles was 
claimed for the Do 18E, but when functioning as a bomber 
the Do 18K would certainly be incapable of flying for more 
than 2,000 miles. 

No definite evidence is yet available that a military ver 
sion of the remarkable Do 26 long-range mail-carrier is in 
service, although one recalls a photograph of a German sea 
plane station in the Baltic showing one of these machines 
in the background. Unfortunately details are too obscure 
to decide whether or not armament was fitted 

The Do 26 is characterised by a gull wing. The slim 
hull is of the two-step type and the tail unit has a single 
fin and rudder. The power plant installation might b 
likened to a double version of that on the Do 18, i.e., tw 
nacelles each containing two Jumo 205 diesels 

Without armament the machine has a top speed of 208 
m.p.h., a maximum speed of 192 m.p.h., and a theoretica 
range of 5,600 miles. 


Originally planned as a long-range mail- 


carrying type it is believed to have been adopted by the Luftwaffe for long-distance reconnaissance and bombing. 
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Topics of the Day 





JUST ONE JOB of WORK 


A Very Little Something about the Ferry Pilot’s Work : Large Number of 
Types to be Flown in all Weathers 


size “‘ifs.’" If it were peacetime I could write a 

good long article about the Ferry Pilots’ Pool (or 
Pools), with their history, and the names of those who so 
effectively run these units. In war, such information, in- 
nocuous as it may sometimes appear, must be rigorously 
suppressed. Even a sketchy outline of the origin and 
development of the present organisation might be 
dangerous, and would most certainly be deleted by a censor, 
who cannot be too careful. Which is a pity, because one 
or two persons deserve to be mentioned by name. 

So much for the first ‘‘if.”’ Now for the second one. 
If I were on the staff of a popular daily I should un- 
doubtedly be expected to write a lot of blush-producing 
lines about Unsung Heroes of the Air, followed by a no 
less painful article describing a fairly full day in fairly 
bad weather with X aeroplanes of Y different types to be 
collected from and delivered to Z aerodromes. 


Means of Delivery 

I mention such a possibility because, though heartbreak- 
ing to the pilots concerned, this sort of article would at 
least inform the general public of the existence of these 
necessary non-operational units. The ordinary person 
probably never considers the ways and means by which the 
machines are delivered. If he thinks at all, he may imagine 
that they are taken in component parts by surface trans- 
port, duly collected by the pilots who require them, or 
simply left at the works until required. 

Apart from the fact that the squadrons cannot spare 
pilots to go and collect any new machines required, only 
a very small proportion of the deliveries are made to 
squadrons. These new machines are being stored in differ 
ent parts of the country. And some of the maintenance 
units are an encouraging and surprising sight—from the 
ground, of course, and not from the air. They are diffi- 
cult enough to spot when carefully pin-pointed. 

One day it will be possible to tell the whole story of 
these quiet and considerable movements of aeroplanes. 
In the meantime it can be said that the operation can be 
difficult in reasonable weather and for pilots who know just 
where they may not go in safety. It would be practically 
impossible for anyone who didn’t know—so the chances 
that an enemy machine might masquerade as a terry are 
very small. 

Assuredly the air over this country is fit only for heroes 
to fly in—which is as it should be. Most of us would 
willingly camp out firmly in the middle of this country’s 
Number One Danger Area (wherever that may be) if by 
so doing we could encourage the earnest enemy to send 
over a couple of thousand bombers. The slaughter should 
be tremendous and discouraging to them. That is, if they 
have got so many bombers. I, personally, have never 
seen any of them. 

In the last war, I believe, the ferry pilot’s pool had its 
headquarters, at least for a time, in a London hotel. Three 
hours’ flying and two days’ travelling by way of a rest 
was the usual order of things. Now, in the interests of 
efficiency, the Pool pilots are lifted in Ansons to and from 
their collection and delivery points and back to the base. 
The result is that quite a number (careful and meaningless 
expression) of aeroplanes can be moved during a normally 
good day ; the more experienced pilots must climb into and 
out of as many as three or four different types in the same 
period. 

That, apart from weather difficulties, is where the ferry 
pilot should be given full marks. It is easy enough to fly 
One type day after day, but a very different matter to 
handle a number of different ones, each requiring its own 
technique of handling and each having a totally different 


T= I am afraid, must begin with a couple of over- 


control layout. You mustn't make serious mistakes on the 
modern aeroplane, and present-day ferry flying is a 
specialised job requiring pretty considerable concentration. 

The senior pilots of a ferry unit must remember the lay- 
out, characteristics, and fuel systems of as many as ten 
or a dozen machines. While remembering he must also 
fly from A to B in all sorts of weather along a track which 
may be straight, but is more likely to be considerably 
kinked in various places to avoid prohibited areas and 
balloon barrages or to keep in certain channels. In the 
worse case, too, he is flying at 200-odd miles an hour at 
low altitude in visibility of a mile or less. A mile is 
covered in fifteen to twenty seconds. It is not my idea of 
a good time to be projected through the air at that speed, 
in those conditions and in an aeroplane which is almost 
entirely unfamiliar. 

I mention all this not with any idea-of making potted 
experts out of a bunch of pilots who are merely doing a 
job of work and using the intelligence and common sense 
provided for all, or nearly all, but simply because I think 
it would be a good idea if someone recorded these efforts— 
which are made under the somewhat unenterprising general 
title of ‘‘ non-operational duties.’’ Non-operational, indeed. 
Half a dozen major operations must be carried out in the 
medern machine before approaching to land, and none 
must be forgotten. 

During the pre-war period, and since, the ferrying busi- 
ness has been carried out exclusively by Service personnel 
—which means that most of them are below the present 
operational duties age. Gradually, and inevitably, the 
younger officers are, after their extremely useful period of 
training with the Pools, being posted to squadrons 

Eventually, save, perhaps, for key men, the Pools will 
be staffed exclusively by experienced older men who are 
not, for one reason or another, considered as being fit for 
active service; which has nothing to do with efficiency 
or experience. The ferry pilot probably needs to be a 
more intelligent and efficient person, as a pilot, than any 
other. As I've said before, he must fly a large number of 
different types, sometimes in difficult weather—types on 
which no dual, or even preliminary, practice flying around 
an aerodrome is possible. Above all, they must be first- 
class, careful and methodical pilots 


The ‘ Attaboys”’ 

And this is where the older group of pilots, with lots of 
hours and experience, come in. Recently, too, the units 
have been strengthened by the addition of groups of pilots 
from that amorphous institution, Air Transport Auxiliary. 

A.T.A. was originally formed by British Airways for 
purposes suiting its name—that of assisting the regular 
airline people to maintain communications during and after 
the expected full-scale bombing attacks on thiscountry. The 
attacks, so far, have not materialised and the A.T.A. pilots 
(variously known as Ancient and Tired Airmen, Amateur 
Transport Aviators, or, simply, Attaboys) had to be given 
other jobs of work. After test at the Central Flying 
School, most of them, it was found, were quite reasonably 
at home on Service types, and some were duly posted, as 
an experiment, to the Pools. 

It remains to be seen how things work out, but I don't 
think that I'm being too optimistic in imagining that (with, 
possibly, a nucleus of experienced Service pilots) they can 
do the job. We shall see. Since their efforts are freeing 
Service pilots for more useful and important work, the 
idea is undoubtedly a good one. Furthermore, though fit 
enough for more or less straightforward flying, a few of 
them might not pass the R.A.F. medical board—and it 
would be a pity to lose their varied experience for such a 
relatively unimportant reason. 


INDICATOR. 
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NEW ZEALAND READY: An air view of the Auckland base in Waitemata harbour. 
the foreground. Next to it are Tasman Empire Airways’ two large workshops. 
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Pan American Airways’ building is in 


“BUSINESS AS USUAL” 


British Activities Now Nearly on Normal Basis 


FTER a brief interruption at the outbreak of war, 
British commercial aviation can now be said to be 
going quite strongly. When war was declared, only 

those services the operation of which was absolutely im- 
possible were eliminated; in other cases there were re- 
stricted services, but in the majority of instances operations 
were maintained despite many and varied difficulties. 

The most outstanding record has been achieved on the 
Empire routes. Here it was deemed necessary to continue 
as extensive a service as was possible under the circum- 
stances. It was essential to do this because the Dominion 
and Colonial Empires had come to regard the regular air 
communications with the Old Country as more than a busi- 
ness aid ; they cherished them as a link of Empire, which 
should not be broken even in the event of war. For these 
two reasons—trade and sentiment—Imperial Airways 
decided that their flying boats should continue to operate 
as far as circumstances would permit. There was no actual 
interruption. Before the war began there were three 
weekly return services between England and Australia. 
On the outbreak of hostilities they were reduced to two 
a week. And they have continued, carrying as many 
passengers as accommodation would allow. 

Similarly, the service from England to South Africa con- 
tinued, but was reduced from two flights each way weekly 
to one. The two pre-war flights per week to the Far East 
were maintained. So was the one a week to East Africa. 
Since the war began, bookings on all Empire routes have 
been particularly heavy. Australians and South Africans 
visiting Europe during the summer were eager to return 
home as quickly as possible. Even on the return flights 
from Empire countries to England, bookings were excep- 


tionally heavy. Official and private personages found it 
necessary to reach England as soon as they could. 

Traffic proved so heavy on the African and Australian 
routes that Imperial Airways were forced to defer many 
bookings, and passengers wishing to disembark at countries 
en route, like Egypt, had to be refused seats on the flying 
boats. To cope with the latter, a special service was in- 
augurated with land aeroplanes between England and 
Egypt. This service, in turn, has become inadequate and 
the number of planes operating on the route is likely to 
be increased at the end of this month. i 

In the structure of Empire communications there was 
one weak spot. While the flying boats en route to 
Australia called at Karachi, giving India a service, the land 
route across India from there via Delhi to Calcutta was 
halted. Now the present landplane service between 
England and Egypt has been extended to Karachi and 
Calcutta, and another service over the same route com- 
menced at the end of last month. By such a step the great 
Empire services of pre-war days were thus restored to very 
near their former frequency. 

No less praiseworthy was the performance of the com- 
pany’s Atlantic division. Its work went on as usual ; the 
weekly experimental flights between Britain and North 
America continued without interruption, despite the change 
of the terminal on this side of the Atlantic and the almost 
complete absence of navigational and weather aids on the 
Atlantic resulting from the “‘silencing’’ of steamers. It 
would take more than a major war, it would seem, t0 
dampen the enthusiasm of British flyers intent on doing 4 
job on which they have set their minds. 

Turning to Europe, quite a different state of affairs must 
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THROUGH THE PORTHOLE : 
New Zealand. 








be admitted. The almost hourly service between London 
and Paris stopped immediately war was declared. The 
daily flights from London to Switzerland, Belgium, Poland 
and Hungary likewise came to an end. All services be- 
tween these countries and Germany to England by British 
Airways and Imperial Airways or by foreign companies 
could not possibly run under conditions as they existed in 
the early weeks of the war. 

But there was a notable exception, which in itself was 
an outstanding tribute to the ingenuity and organising 
ability of those entrusted with the welfare of British com- 
mercial aviation. It was a new service between England 
und Scandinavia. On the Monday immediately preceding 
the declaration of war this new route was opened by 
British Airways after considerable preparatory work. The 
scheme was for the ‘plane to leave Heston aerodrome on 
Monday of each week and stop at several Scandinavian 
ities, arriving back in Heston on the following Thursday. 


Westward Ho! 

This was done in the last week of peace, but the plan 
had to be changed entirely with the outbreak of hostilities. 
First of all, Heston was temporarily abandoned as a civil 
aviation bass Imperial Airways and British Airways 
migrated to the West Country when war started and estab- 
lished joint headquarters. Flying bases also were merged, 
but they were in other districts than London. At once 
the problem arose as to a place of departure for the 
potentially important Scandinavian service. Without any 
upset in plans, the British terminus for the route was trans- 
lerred from Heston to a Scottish air base. And on the 
day after war was declared the second departure on the 
iew route took place as scheduled, but from a different 
irport. More than that, it has continued without inter- 
ruption 

Of the pre-war European services, that between London 
ind Paris was by far the most important. It provided 


business men and diplomats with speedy and frequent 
‘ansportation between the two capitals. 


For this reason, 
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An unusual view of Pan American's California Clipper berthed in Mechanics Bay, Auckland, 
The picture was taken from the Short Empire boat Aolearoa. 





therefore, Imperial Airways and Air France decided to 
operate a reciprocal service. It began on October 13, less 
than six weeks after the outbreak of war, with two 
departures daily from each capital. So heavy have been 
the bookings that it has been found necessary to use a 
larger type of ’plane on this important route. 

Such is the war record to date of the two leading com- 
mercial flying concerns in this country—British Airways 
and Imperial Airways. It is a series of accomplishments 
which constitutes its own praise for the directors, aircraft 
personnel and operations chiefs of these two companies 

This record has been established despite many difficulties. 





AUCKLAND A FOCAL POINT : 


Capt. J. C. Burgess, chief 
pilot of Tasman Empire Airways, Capt. J. Tilton, chief pilot 
of the Pacific Division of Pan American Airways, and Group 
Captain T. M. Wilkes, Controller of Civil Aviation in New 
Zealand, on the occasion of the arrival the Empire boat 
Aotearoa and the Pan American boat California Clipper. 
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Flying regulations have been made more stringent both at 
home and abroad and the strict application of them has not 
facilitated matters from the flyer’s point of view. Ports 
of departure and arrival were removed, in some cases con- 
siderable distances and in most instances to aerodromes 
smaller and inferior to Croydon or Heston. The change 
meant extensive dislocation of staffs, and delays in pro- 
cedure had to be overcome. Booking offices were far 
removed from the airports, necessitating new arrangements 
for the handling of passengers, mail and freight. 

Another problem lay in the imposition of the ‘‘ corridor’ 


, 


pLpeanr 
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system for flying routes from all parts of the county 
Pilots had to watch carefully that they did not fly in ¢ 
region of special areas when leaving or approaching 
airports. : 

Other flying rules resulting from the war and the 
formalities to be complied with at terminal airports and 
ports of call all tended to slow up commercial flying 
activities. But, despite this break, British Airways ‘and 
Imperial Airways and associated companies have “carried 
on’’ in splendid fashion, the success reflecting the zeal ang 
care shown in the face of severe difficulties. 





THE QUESTION of PROPAGANDA 


“A. Viator” on the Desire of Neutrals to run Air Lines to Britain : 


Those 


WAS talking to a British journalist the other day who 
is really well and truly qualified for a job in the 
Ministry of Information if non-comprehension of things 

as they are and the reasons therefor is any qualification 
for that honour. He said that neutrals would agree to any 
restriction imposed by the British Government, however 
irksome, because they were so very anxious to operate air 
services to and from this country, and he instanced the 
blacking-out of the cabin windows. Just at that moment 
I was able to show him a Jersey Airways’ machine with 
non-transparent windows, but I rather think he supposed 
that Jersey was a neutral country, so he was not impressed. 

Another scribe wrote in a gossip column that there would 
be no windows at all in Danish aircraft plying to and from 
this country, and I suspect he had got hold of the idea that 
the glass would be removed so as to expose passengers to 
the rigours of winter, just to show them that war is and 
must be an uncomfortable state. As a matter of fact, it 
isn’t, and who wants to look out of windows when travel- 
ling by air when there is a steward aboard whose pantry 
is stocked with all the amenities of civilisation? 

About these non-transparent windows, though. You 
cannot see out of them, but they are not blacked out, and 
let in as much light as your bathroom window, which, I 
presume, you can’t see out of either. All aeroplanes, 
British or neutral, carrying passengers over stretches of 
water have to comply with this regulation for very obvious 
reasons. It is, by the way, not only a question of neutrals 
being eager to operate air services to this country, but also 
a question of this country being eager for them to do so. 


Importance of Newspapers 


I instanced in this column the boon conferred on 
propaganda when newspapers reached Holland and 
Belgium on the day of publication. Last week I men 
tioned the great advantage of mails to and from neutral 
countries to the business men here and abroad. Look at 
it squarely, and you will see that the neutrals, unavoidably 
deprived of most peacetime aids to navigation, are doing 
this country as well as themselves a great deal of good by 
operating daily services. They take all the risks and they 
provide the aircraft and crews, and credit should be given 
where it is due. 

Neutral air services are doing a good job of work for 
this country, I repeat, as well as for themselves, witness 
the recent debate in the House of Lords, wherein Lord 
Macmillan made the following remarks: 

‘* Take another matter which I am sure will be consoling 
to Noble Lords. I felt that one of the worst features of 
the situation was that our newspapers were not getting 
abroad. After all, our newspapers are our best propaganda 
material and when I. discovered that days were being 
occupied by our newspapers in transit abroad, with the 
result that most of the Capitals of the World were not see 
ing our Press at all or if they did so were obliged to see it 
belatedly and when it was completely out of date, the 
Ministry addressed itself vigorously on this matter’’ (but 
not so vigorously as representatives of neutral air traffic 
companies had addressed themselves, considerably earlier 


sritish 


** Blacked-out”’ 


Windows 


to various Ministries ‘‘ who could see no particular point in 
allowing neutral air services to operate ’’). 

In short, as Lord Middleton later confessed to the 
Noble Lords there assembled, British newspapers can bk 
obtained to-day at the Hague, Brussels, Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam on the day of publication in large numbers, 
and the following day in Scandinavia. Good, but what 
about the much earlier service which, I understand, has 
been applied for by one company, which will bring British 
newspapers to a certain important neutral country by mit- 
day instead of tea time and will do the same for mails 
from England? Must permission for this wait until a 
Noble Lord becomes aware of it and comments on the 
matter in the House of Lords ? 


Unneutral Behaviour 

It has apparently been necessary in the Argentine to 
forbid cinema patrons from hissing ‘poor little Hitler when 
he comes on the screen. Quite a sound decision, of course 
One should merely have a good laugh. Talking of laughs 
what about that priceless couple of nautical comedians 
‘‘Cash and Carrie.’ It is rumoured that they are to b 
invited to Berlin for a ‘‘command performance."’ I can 
just see Goering, occupying a couple of front-row stalls 
pensively sucking a gun in lieu of butter throughout the 
performance. 

By the way, Germany has full rights to pay cash and to 
carry arms from the U.S.A. and as, according to Radi 
Hombog, the German U-Boat has command of the seas 
what is all the fuss about in Berlin ? 

As for the reported lack of cash in the Third (and last 
Reich, why not recall some of the billions of State money 
which has been invested abroad by the Thugmeisters? 
The Allies, I note, have gentlemen's agreements with U.S.A 
manufacturers. That'll be another facility the Thugs wil 
not get I suppose. Why should they ? Butter, in thes 
hard times, will not melt in Uncle Hermann’s mouth and 
the Funny Little Man may be a trifle tamed by (a) the lack 
of coffee we arranged when we pinched his private ship 
load earlier on and (b) when, in desperation he remarket 
that he could fancy a banana, a U-Boat Pirate failed t 
acquire same and was well and truly laughed off by the 
banana boat skipper with the parting remark: ‘‘ Yes, We 
have some bananas to-day.”’ A. VIATOR. 


Air Mail to Malta 


HIE Postmaster-Generai announces that the air m 

to Malta, which has hitherto operated once a week, W 
in future run twice a week Correspondence for Malt 
tended for transmission by air mail should be prepaid att 
rate of ts. 3d. per halt-ounce (postcards 7d.) and a blue Al 
Mail label should be affixed. The latest times of posting # 
the Head Post Office, London, E.C.1, are 12 noon on Thursdays 
and Saturdays 


vil serviet 


Berlin-Istanbul 
HE air service between Berlin and Istanbul, which ¥® 
operated by the Deutsche Lufthansa before the wat bu 
was discontinued for a time, was resumed on Novembef ? 
The service operates three times a week. 
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Royal Air Force and 
Official Announcements 


Casualties 


HE Air Ministry regrets to 
on various 
Kitep in Action. —A/C.1 B. N. 
KILLED ON ACTIVE Service.—P/O. J. R. Anderson, 
Barker, A/C.1 J 3. Clark, Set. H. J. Gaut, A/C.1 
RK. A. W. Keogh, Sgt. D. C. Lamb, Fit. Lt. W. A. L. Locker, P/O 
R. A. M Luck \/C.2 H. S. Melvin, Sgt. T. Mycroft, A/C.2 
C. Paterson, L \. Roberts, Acting Fit. Lt. T. E. Shrapnell- 
Smith, Temporary Sgt. A. Vincent, A.P/O. A. G. Whitehead 
Missinc.—Sgt. P. G. V. Hemsley, Acting Sgt. E. B. Hillier, A/C.2 
\. Lumsden, A/C.2 J. Shearer 
MissinG, Betievep KILLED A/C.2 J. H. 
Diep on Active Service.—Sgt. H. E. Brown, L 
Previousty Rerortep WOUNDED IN ACTION, Now 


announce the following casualties 
Lockley 

P/O. R. A 
Jones, A/C.1 


Blades, P/O. W. E 








Hayward 
A/C. T. J. Page 


RePoRTED Diep 


From Wounps Receivep 1s Action.—Set. J. H. Vickers 
Previousty RKerortrp “ Missinc, Betrevep Kittep,”” Now Re- 
orTED “ Kittep ix Action.’’—A/C.2 K. G. Day, Sgt. A. S. Prince 
PreviousLy Reporrep “‘ Missinc,’’ Now Reporrep “ KILLep IN 
Action.”"—Cpl. J. L. Ricketts, F/O. J. F. Ross 


Air Council Augmented 


IR VICE-MARSHAL R. E. C. PEIRSE, C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C., 

Deputy Chiet of the Air Staff, has been promoted Acting Air 
Marshal on his appointment as an additional member of the Air 
Council. This brings the strength of the Air Council up to ten, 
including, apart fror: Air Marshal Peirse: Sir Kingsley Wood, 
Secretary of State for Air; Capt. H. H. Balfour, Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for Air; Air Chief Marshal Sir Cyril Newall, 
Chief of the Air Staff; Air Marshal C. F. A. Portal, Air Member 








for Personnel; Air Marshal Sir Wilfrid Freeman, Air Member for 
Development and Production; Air Marshal W. L. Welsh, Air Mem- 
er for Supply and Organisation; Mr. E. J. H. Lemon, Director- 
General of Productions; Sir Harold Howitt; and Sir Arthur Street, 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Air 

During the greater part of the last war Air Marshal Peirse served 
with the R.N.A.S., being awarded the Distinguished Service Order 
in January, 1915, for carrying out repeated 


submarine bases at 


and the Air 


ttacks on German 
Ostend and Zeebrugge, 
Cross in January, 1919, in recognition of 
stinguished From then until 
appointments in the R.A.F. in- 
Dep itv Director olf Opera- 
gence at the Air Ministrv 
ind of A.O.C. British Forces in Palestine 
and Transjordan He has been Deputy 
Chief of the Air Staff since January, 


Shephard Memorial Prize 


T has been d led to suspend the 
competition for the Gordon Shephard 
Memorial Prize until after the conclusion 
of hostilities. 


Force 


services 
1936 his 
luded those of 
tions and Intelli 


1937. 














essa V 


IN THE FLEET AIR ARM: Instruc- 
tion in the use of the camera gun 
at one of the training bases ‘“‘ Some- 
where in England.’’ The particular 
aircraft used for this training is a 
Fairey Swordfish. 


pean 
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Holland Takes Delivery 


HE first three of the Douglas (Northrop) 8A_ single-engined 
attack-bombers ordered by the Dutch Army arrived in Holland 
by steamer last week A batch of eighteen was ordered in the 


len will be shipped from America in a month's 
time and the remaining five will be delivered early next year The 
machines are powered by Pratt and Whitney Twin Wasps of 1,000 
h.p. and are said to have a speed of 250 m.p.h. when carrying full 
load [he “ attack ’’ armament consists of eight fixed machine guns 
in the wing and one movable gun for the observer. 


The Albany Club 


Club, 
officers of the 
hostilities 
write 


Gazette 


Spring of this year 


Row, W.1 (‘phone: 

Royal Air Force as 
Full particulars 

to the secretary. 


of the Albany 3, Savile 
will welcom« 
for. the duration of 
officers who will 


HE Committee 
Regent 2348), 
honorary members 
will be forwarded to any 


Royal Air Force 





(Continued from “ Gazette’’ of October 27) 
Medical Branch 
No. 917 (Country or Warwick) Souapron.—H. J. Riley, M.B., Ch.B.. 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., is granted a commission as Flying Officer (Aug. 31 


Auziliary Air Force 
Company Assistants (Oct. 20 


Women's 

The following are appointed 
Barber, Miss S. Stratton 

Deputy Company Commander E. D. Colli 

24); Company Assistant N. V. Cobbold resigns her 


Aw Mi 


Royal Air Force 


General Duties Great 

J. G. MacDonald is granted a short service mission as F/O. on 
in the Supplementary List (Sept. 18) (Substit uted for notifi 
Gazette of Oct. 20.) 

The following P/O.s on probation are confirmed in their appointments « 
the dates stated H. H. Knight (March 27); L. R. G. Mitchell (July 27); 
P. W. Lefevre (Sept. 7); W. A. Griffiths, H iward (Sept. 23); B. G 
Piddocke (Sept. 29); K. Laxton (Oct. 7) 

The foilowing A.P/O.s on probation are confirmed in 
and graded as P/O.s on the dates stated:—M. C 
G. M. D. Roberts (Aug. 24); R. M. Manning, P. H 
(Aug. 29); R. E. Atkinson (Sept. 30) 


Miss D C, 


ppointment (Aug 
appointment (Oct. 5 


ns resigns her aj 


October 21 


stry, 


probation 
at in 


J. Wo 


appointments 
(June : 


Tippetts Ayimer DR 


Turley-George 
The following A.P/O.s on = ation are graded as P/O.s on probation 
with effect from Sept. 3 and confirmed in ei —_— a" its with effect 
from Oct. 6 R. D_ Aubert, L ‘G A. Buchanar K. Chaffey, T. D. H 
McD. Hartas, I. Hook, A p B Hordern, P. Mallalicu, 


Davy, T. J unn, P 
Jones 


J. Rose, H “A T. Skehill, V. R. Snell, G. D. Sproule, A. C. Sutton 
J. R. Walker 

A.P/O. on probation K. M. A. De Souza is graded as P/O. with effect from 
Oct. 2 and is confirmed in his appointment with effect from Oct. 6 

rhe following A.P/O.s on probation are graded as P/O.s on probation on 
the dates stated:—G. St. C. B. Reid (Aug. 19 F. W. Chadwick (Aug. 24 
DP. E. Shorman (Aug. 29); R. L. B. Carr, R. S. Danby, K. M. Laird, R. G 
Manlove. C. D. Regan, G. McK. Stewar P. 8S. Turner (Sept. 3 P. A. } 
Addie, J. F. E. Andrews, R. Il. M. Bennett, A. C. P. Clayton, J. G. ¢ 
A. B. Corbet R. E. Cox, H. Davison, C. H. Dearden, P. G. Dexter, 1. 
Hall, B. A. H. Hitchings, J. G Hughes, H. O. Jones J. King, O. H 


Matheson. K. W. Michie. G. G. K. Nolan. L 


(Oct. 3) 


CP . BP J. D. Robertson, R. M. Rogers, G. K. Scott, A. J. Simpson, 
G. L. Sinclair Staples, W. H. Thallon, H. W. Thorburn, R. A. G 
itis, R. P. I (Sept. 30); L. 8S. Adams, W. H. Arnold, E. N. Beker 
J. R. Beller J. 8S. Booth, T. H. Borg-Banks, J. N. Carter, L ( ler 
man, J. H. Day, P. M. de Mestre, D. 8. Dickins, J. A. Dix J. Harrison 
Broadle J. S. Hart, R. A. Howley, T. G. Hynes, L. ngsbury, I. R 
Krohn, J. L. Leeds, A. C. Ollerenshaw, T. A. Peeler isi nee deceased), P. MI 
Procter W. Smithers, D. B. Starky, J. R. Thomps« J. D. True, N. W 
Walders, P. R. B. Wanklyn, D. M. Wellings, G. R. T w illiams, J. N. OR 
” 











Zleckwood (Oct 2); A. S. Linney 

in F/O.s are promoted to the rank of Fit, Lt. on the dates 
ta Hase (May 25); V. A. Pope (Acting Fit. Lt.) (July 16) 
H. L. L. Brown (Acting Fit. Lt.). G. J. Bush (Acting Fit. Lt (Aug. 16) 
The following P/O.s are promoted to the rank of F/O. on the dates stated 
R. F. T. Giddings (June 4); J. M. Bodman (Acting Fit. Lt.) June 21); 
H. G. Malcolm (seny. June 18) (Sept. 12) 

4.V-M. Sir Oliver Swann, K.C.B., C.B.E. (R.A.F., Ret.), relinquishes at 

own request the rank of A.V.M. whilst reemploved with the Royal Air 

Foree and is granted th ran fA Comdre Aug , Air Comdr 
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Service Aviation 





Angeles aerodrome. 





E. D. M. Robertson, C.B., D.F.C. (R.A.F., Ret.), relinquishes, at bis own 
request, the rank of Air Comire whilst re-employed with the Royal Air 
Force and is granted the rank of Group Capt (Oct 7) 

The following Fit. Lts. (R.A.F.. Ret.) relinquish the hon. rank of Sqn. Ldr 


on appointment to commissions in the Roval Air Force Volunteer Reserve 
(Sept. 1):—J. C. Andrews, M BEB. J. J Fessdale. 

A.P/O. on probation G. Gotz relin« juishes his short service commission on 
account of ill-health (Oct. 27); the short service commission of ? P/O on 


probation D. O. Siddons is terminated on cessation ol duty (Oct. 28) 


Equipment Branch 
The following P/O.s on probation are confirmed in their appointments 
(Sept. 12):—F. G. Chapman, H. A Elkin, J. A Hunter, W. J. G. Murphy, 
H. J. S. Anderson, J. C. Blyth, L. G. Clayton, T. C Davies, J. Ross, P 
Hodgson, B. N. Besford, R. B. B. Cockshutt, W. L. Rose. 


Medical Branch 
The followin: A.V-M.s relinquish, at their own request, their present rank 
while re-employed with the Royal Air Force and are grant ed the rank of 
Group Capt (Sept. 7):—Sir_J. McIntyre, K.B.E., C B., M4 M.B., B.Ch 
(R.A.F., Ret.); Sir A. W. Iredell, KBE, CB, M. R.C.S8., L.R.C.P 
(R.A.F., Ret.). 


Memorandum 
J. G. Elcombe to retain the rank of Sec Lt 


The permission granted to 
Force Volunteer Reserve 


is withdrawn on his enlistment in the Royal Air 
(Dec. 5, 1938) 


Royal Air Force Reserve 


Reserve or Ark Force OFFICERS 
General Duties Branch 

Lt. Col. R. T. Lawrence, C.1.E., M.C. (LA., Ret.), is granted a commission 
in Class CC as Fit. Lt. (Sept. 6); Flt. Lt. (Hon. Sqn. Lar.) R. 8. Martin 
relinquishes the honorary rank of Sqn Ldr. on appointment to a commission 
in the Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve (Sept. 1); P/O. A D Steele 
Perkins is transferred from class A to class C (March 4); F/O. A. W. Whitta 
is transferred from class C to class A (May 11) Fit. Lt. Count Lucien 
Tuton Boulderson di Balme relinquishes his commission on cessation of duty 
(Oct. 4) 
The following relinquish their hon comms ssions in class C on appointment 
to commissions in the Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve (Sept. 1) :—Fit. 
Lts. (Hon. Sqn. Ladrs.).—B. C Adamson, ¢ E. Norris, O.B.E., C. E. Rey 
nolds, A. W. Clemson, 0.B.E., D.S.C Fit Lt.—A. C. Lamb F/O. (Hon 
Sqn. Ldr.).—A. R Stanley-Clarke, M.C F/O.s (Hon. Fit. Lts.).—D. G 
Wilson, C. H. Boreham, P. J. J. Cullinan, R. F. Part (Fit. Lt., R.A-F., 
any F. C. T. Rowe (Fit Lt., R.A.F., Ret.) F/Os.—F. PD. Chappell, 
1. S. Lightbody, A. Mackrell, PD. H. Montgomery L. H. Pakenham-Walsh, 

DFC M. A. Platts, E. C. &. Richardson, C C. Woods, 

Medical Branch 

R A.W Kerr, M.B., Ch.B., is granted a commission in class D as Fit. Lt 

with effect from Oct. 17 and with seniority of Oct. 17, 1934 


° 7 
Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve 
General Duties Branch 
fhe following are granted commissions for the duration of hostilities s 
P/O.s on probation on the dates stated W. Y. Craig (Oct. 12); H. 8. Ford 
Halley, J. de la P.-B Preston (Oct. 16); S. N. Giroux, F. McB. Paul 


G Cc 
Oct. 19) 
Administrative and Special Duties Branch 
The tollowing are granted commissions as Fit. Lts. with effect from Sept. 1 


and with seniority of the dates stated: Fit. Lt. J. C. Andrews, M.B.E. 
(R.A.F., Ret.) (Oct 10. 1936); F/O. E. A. Scales (Nov. 1, 1936); Fit. Lt 
R 8 Martin (R.A.F.O.) (Aug 31, 1937); Fit. Lt. B. C. Adamson, Fit. Lt. 
A. W Clemson O.B.E pD.8.c., F/O. A. ©. Lamb, Sqn. Ldr. C. E. Norris 
ABE. CE. Reynolds, Fit. Lt. J. J. Teasdale (R.A.P., Ret.) (June 23, 
1938); yi 4D i ee Ste arf, Lt. F. C. T. Rowe (R.A.F., 
Ret.), C. . Boreham, J. J. Cullinan, F/O. D. G. Wilson, Lt. C. C 
Woods, F/O. F. W. Brown (R.A.F.0.), Fit. Lt. R. F. Part (R.A.F., Re 7 
F/O. E. C. L Richardson, M. A. Platts, L. H. Pakenham-Walsh DFE’ 
Sec Ls ¥" _ ( oes. Os F - krell (1.A., Ret.), E. C. Roark 
Sqn. Lar : Stanley-Clarke, >. G. J. 8. Light box ly, Capt. P. § b 
greaves, Sec. Lt. 8. Gilchrist, Li. F. if, 8. David, Lt. W.'O. Whittick a 
A. W Crees (Sept ) ; 

A A. Nathan is granted a commission _as Fit. Lt. (Sept. 4) (substituted 
for notification in Gazette of Sept. 19); R. A. Wvatt is granted a commeeta 
sion for the duration of hostilities as P/O. (A/Fit. Lt.) (Oct. 24) : 

The following are granted commissions for the duration of hostilities as 
e/0s 4 "re a hy yee a — (Oct. 24) :—Sqn Ldr.—T G 

itlock. . Lts—L. L. Godden, F. J. age. 

The following are granted commissions for the d t < 
P/O.s on probation on the dates stated: = Pp. Guhen ¢ FJ he ow . 
Furze (Aug. 30); H. G. A. Bitschine (Sept. 4); D. E Robertso ‘CB 
N 8.0. (Sept. 6); the Hon. G. C. 8. P. Butler (Sept. 13). cage 

R. C. Warren is granted an hon. commission in the rank of Fit. Lt Oct 






AFTER THE TYRE BURST: One of the new Douglas DB-7 bombers came to rest like this after a take-off on the Los 
The pilot, Bill Coyne, was unhurt, but the undercarriage collapsed and the airscrews were bent somewhat. 
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3); P/O. R. R_ Bentley, M.C S.. s > ; 

eg RA € , AF.C., transferred to the Genera! Duties 
The following P/O.s on probation are confirmed 
ation are con <d in their appointments 
promoted to the rank of F/O on the dates stated T. if te Birley a 
Cox, J. 8. Heagarty, G. H. Lewis, D.F.C., E. T. Rees D.S8.0., M.C. (Hon 
Wing Cdr.) (Aug. 14); J. M. J. Moore, M.C. (Aug. 29); ‘A. G. Berry, E. 8 T 
ne e, M.C., L Ww D Peacock (Aug. 31); A. H. Barlow, B. A. Bird (Hon 
San_ Lair), D. B. Court, H. A. Mince, L. i. Lowthian, HM Matthews 
R. LL S- Mealing ‘Sept. 1); F. P. Watson (Sept. 2); A. E. Alderton, A @ 
on a E. J. Smetham.Jones, E. Sturman (Sept. 3): H. Barker Ww L 
Birkbeck, A.F.C. (Hon. Fit. Lt.), E. L. Roberts, R. Whitfield’ (Sey 4); 
a - A Legge-Willis (Sept. 5); J. ¢ Burney-Cumming, J. R. Colqub un 
(Sept. 6): N. R. Butcher. W. F. Carson, C. M. 1). Eales j 
, a a le, C. E Ruault, R. L. Saunders (Hon. Fit. Lt), W H. Seward 
Wilkin te) wa Ma gg — Fi - | ‘ 
t. 8); L Allen C., D. L. Brocklesby "PT 
Growes —, - i a.” a ae n 8 - rd, | 7 L< Si c R i 
James (Hon 0.), J. R. Morgan (Hon Fit. ‘Lt Sept > G lair 
C. R. Finch-Noyes, D.S.0.. AFC , ee ee eee 
. ni oO . § . ( Cc F > , 4 
“ A. 1). McC. Blair (Sept 14). 7 noes, BW. S. Sitees Cae 
le notifications in the Gazette { Sept. 1 ~ 

A.F.C., and in the & “ar a ee Ete ne 
W right ~eoal A. & gazette of Sept. 26 concerning W. E. Cotton and L. G. 





a 
S 


Medical Branch 
Sqn. Ldr. J. G. Skeet. MRCS. L RC P late RAF 
commission for the duration of hostilities in that rank hee ten ee 
Henderson, M.B.. Ch.B.. D.M.R.E.. is granted a commision fee ~ 
of hostilities as Sqn. Ldr. (Oct 3) 7 
The following are granted commissions for the 


ssion for the duration 


Flying Officers on the dates stated ae ae 
so i 3 stated :—R. B sol M Rt : > 
Cust, M.D., B.S. 8. Rogers, M.D., L.M.S. (S p t Sane b ria 
L.R.C.P., J. H. McElney, M.B.. Ch.B., DTM. .Oct.'2)0 es MRCS. 
ee Dental Branch 
Th olowing are granted commissions for the dura t 
Fiving Officers on the dates stated L L. sacl “Ds 7 a 
L.D.S8., A. _ Rand LDS (Oct 9); S. M. Hicks, BDS. D L a 
L.D.S., G. 8. W. Willis, L.D.S. (Oct. 11 ); F. B. Graham, L.D.S.. K. Ja —~ 


L.D.S. (Oct 12). 
‘ Chaplains Branch 
The Rev. W. D. O'Hanlon is granted a commission for the — 
hostilities with the relative rank of Sqn. Ldr. (Oct. 14) ue duration of 
In the ¢ t Errata 
1 the Gazette of Ang. 1 for The Rt. Hon. Lord Gisborongh r 
a. gee Guiet rough; in the Gazette of Oct. 3 for R ' - 2 nc > 
_ rea J. Healey. M.R.C.S.. L.R.C.P be | get 
for N. W. Barry Maine read N. W. Barrvmaine n the Gazette of Oct. 10 


Auxiliary Air Force 


: General Duties Branch 

No. 600 (Crty oF LONDON) SQUADKON.—The following A.P/Os 
bation are confirmed in their appointment and graded 1s P l fm a 
7) J. W. Jennings, G. E. T. Scrase. <i : an eee 

No. 601 (CounTY OF LONDON) SovADRON.—The following A.P/O - 
bation are confirmed in their appointments and gra led as Pil it Offic ~ 
on the dates stated:—J. M. Hinds (May 26); W. W. Straight (July 27) 

me... 695 (County oF Warwick) Sovapron.—A.P 0. on pee on BI 

odwin is confirmed in his appointment and graded as Pil t Of is t. 26). 
» 613 (City oF MANCHESTER) SQUADRON I M viktaheds te mat 
commission as Acting Pilot Officer on probation (Sept 9) , 

No 614 (County OF GLAMORGAN) SQUADRON. — The f llowing ranted 
commissions as Acting Pilot Officers on probation on the dat =% tate “ 
P. B. Doorly (June 8); H. S. Thomas (June 19 ae 

No 615 (County oF Swrrev) Sqvapron.—The following Actir Pilot 
Officers on probation are confirmed in their appx intments an , rad 
Pilot Officers on the dates stated P. G. M. Hancock (J ly. 23 . i 
Looker (July 24); T. C. Jackson (Sept. 21) ; since: dl 

No. 901 (CouNTY oF ergy SQuanrRon 0 p t 
promoted to the rank of Flight Lieutenant dele 1) ~ a5 


‘ - Accountant Branch 
Yo. 931 (HAMPSTEAD) SQuaprRon.—!I A. W. Hawkins is ¢g > 
mission as Pilot Officer (Sept. 1) 7 7 eee 6 ee 
; : P Erratum 
n the Gazette of Aug. 15 notification concerning W. G ] r 
14 read Jan. 14 ee wae Or 


pro 
ers (Oct. 


is granted a 


Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 


The following are appointed Senior Commandants (Sept 7 ’ 
Dacre, Mrs. R. M. E, Welsh oo ye. Oe 
The unde as Company Commanders are promoted to the rank of 
Senior Commandant (Sept. 27):—F. M. Hay Cc. M McAl c Stree 
oe 2 es 4. McAlery, K. G. Struap 
Company Asst. 8S. F. WynneEyton 
, ) is promoted ¢ the ¢ o! iK 
Commandant (Sept. 27) ; 7” — 
AIR MINISTRY, 
Compauy Asst A M ti Glossop resigus her appointment (Sept 22) 
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FOREIGN 
SER VICE 
NEWS 


A GOOD BACKGROUND : Pilots of 
the Belgian Air Force get together 
before a trim line-up of their Fairey 
Battle bombers. The version of the 
Battle supplied to Belgium is basically 
similar to the R.A.F. type but has a 
longer radiator cowling and a smoother 
camouflage finish, both of which re- 
finements contribute to a_ slightly 
improved performance. The Battle is 























































: Los used not only for bombing but for 

what. strategical reconnaissance duties. 

| Duties 

ee A Fl . Fl } ° co-operation is that the enemy is likely to | I fr “ 
(Hoa. . ying ags up zone to the other, and if he happens to operate in the nternit te 

. Tie HE four-engined Consolidated PB2Y patrol bomber-flying-boat safety zone previously arranged he may escape attack for period 

atthews, of the United States Navy has been adopted as the fiying flag Mc - wer, by arranging the method of attack accor g to height, 
A G ship for Rear Admu ! Arthur B. Cook, Commander of the Aircrait he bomber ire able to a lopt the most favourable formation. 1. S 
WL Scouting Force of the U.S. Navy It is now in active service with close formation above the anti-aircraft zone and open formation 

= the Pacific Fleet and has made a number of outstanding flights, below it : 

mersley, including San Diego-Seattle and Seattle-Alaska. The machine corre It is extremely difficult for f t | tain land 

Seward, sponds with our > t Sunderland, but has not been produced in mark (1b) unless he is in cor touch by wirel with the 
C. A numbers ground batteries. This naturally detracts from his fighting capacits 
“ aumber c 
: ; When fighters and guns are to attack different targets priority 


is generally given to the guns. They attempt to break up the enemy 


——y famerican Orders formation, which then attacked by the fighters 
} 











s NCLUDED in contracts formally signed by the U.S. War Depart- Simultaneous ttack Db fighters nd A.A rtiller (3) can be 
iL @ if ment on Sept r 22 is one to the Boeing Aircraft Company carried out in two ways 1) the bomber formati can be fired 
or improved four gine bombers amounting to 8,102,892 dollars at from the ground and attacked laterally by multi-seater fighters 
These will supple t the Beeing B-17 and B-17B machines now in while single-seater fighters attempt to drop anti-aircraft bombs from 
NP service and in process of delivery. Incidentally, the name Flying above; or (b) the fire of the guns can be in lvos, the fighters 
uration Fortress has now been registered as a trade mark by the Boeing attacking between the periods previously arranged. This necessi- 
ncern The Stearman Aircraft Division of the Boeing company tates frequent changes of course, and it is considered that the crews 
ties as has been awarded a contract amounting to 2,843,405 dollars for of the aircraft will be put to great physical strain, thus impairing 
Rt 2 biplane trainers their fighting efficiency 
“= The most difficult form of co-operation must be employed if the 
jitiaie — » enemy appears suddenly out of clouds. If the possibility of such 
a Co-operation Between Fighters and A.A. Guns enemy appears suddenly, out of clouds. if the possibility ol sone 
Mace, [' is considered by Russian writer that three main types of co- a harrage fire [he réle of the fighter will then be to keep in as 
Power, operation are possible between fighter aircraft and anti-aircraft close contact as possible with the enemy and to correct the artillery 
acksoa, artillery hese he classifies as follows (1a) When the zone of hire 
operation of the fighters is limited to certain altitudes, or (1b) they It will be noted that all the methods of co-operation mentioned 
ion of are instructed to keep above certain land marks; (2) when the guns depend on efficient communications between the fighter ind the 
and fighters attack different targets; (3) when the guns and fighters guns. Not only wireless, but optical, signals will have to be relicd 
attack the same target simultaneously on The time available, however, will be short, and the signals 
on Considering (1 it stated that the disadvantage of altitude must be of the plest typ 
ct. 10 In conclusion, the writer 
ssert that effective co 
operation will enta l 
lengthy prac under 
simulated war conditions 
» pro 
(Oct. 
n ore 
ffi ers 
B. L. 
t. 26) YOUNG FOR THEIR 
ted a YEARS: A pair of 
anted Amiot 143 bombers of 
ted :— the French Air Force 
Pilot flying in cosy forma- 
a ? tion are “‘intercepted”’ 
by a Dewoitine D.510 
C., is single-seater fighter 
also with a long back- 
com ground of _ service. 
These aircraft are 
sel being replaced by types 
which bear comparison 
with, and on certain 
points may be superior 
» to, any military 
aii e machines in the world. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The names and addresses of the writers 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


IS IT PRACTICAL? 


This unorthodox arrangement of air-cooled cylinders, the 
design of an Italian engineer, Signor Innocenti, is of 
interest in view of “Simple John’s’’ letter below. The 
cylinders are set helically and not parallel to the crankshaft. 
The photograph shows a model and not an actual engine. 


CENSORSHIP 
The Question of Publishing Addresses 


WE have received a copy of the letter addressed by the 
Director of the Censorship Division of the Ministry of 
Information to the Secretary of the Periodical Trade Press and 
Weekly Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, concerning the 
advertisements of aircraft firms in the technical and daily Press. 

This letter, as you know, advises manufacturers to use box 


numbers, instead of exact addresses, in all advertisements. 
The Director of the Censorship Division fears that ‘‘ the 
publication of the exact addresses may serve as a guide to 
possible enemy aircrait.”’ ; 

Surely the Director cannot have considered this matter in 
detail. Did he take into account, for instance, the fact that 
at the end of 1938 the Society of British Aircraft Constructors 
published their **complete and official directory of the British 
Aircraft Industry as represented in the membership of the 
S.B.A.C.,’”’ and sent it to, among others, Government officials, 
chiefs of air forces, and air transport companies abroad? Did 
it occur to him that the shelves of enemy intelligence depart- 
ments are loaded with copies of the aeronautical journals of 
this country, each journal containing those exact addresses 
which he thinks might be so dangerous? 

In publishing addresses which have appeared in print over 
a period of many years we should not be telling the enemy 
anything he did not know already. It is stupid to believe that 
we could bamboozle his bombers by suddenly camouflaging 
ourselves in a box-number. 

E. C. Gordon ENGLAND, 
Managing Director of General Aircraft, Ltd. 


LOW-DRAG ENGINES 
The Case for the Multi-bank Radial 


LL technically inclined readers of Flight must have been 

deeply interested in your illustration of the new Curtiss 
P-42 fighter, more particularly so in that Curtiss machines are 
already in service on the Western Front. 

In his paper on ‘“‘ Fuels and Engines,’’ Mr. Banks antici- 
pated a large-scale swing over from the air-cooled radial to 
the in-line liquid-cooled engine of X or H formation. Indeed, 
the liquid-cooled V-12 dominates the situation in the present 
conflict to a remarkable extent. The combined output of 
Rolls-Royce, Hispano-Suiza, Mercedes and Junkers V-12 
motors must be greatly in excess of all other types combined. 


Even in ‘America, the stronghold of the radial, the liquid. 
cooled Allison V-12 is getting the lion’s share in the an 
estimates. In the opinion of many, the future outlook for the 
radial is distinctly cloudy. Whilst more interested jp the 
W-type 24-cylinder motor than any other type, . 
to grind with radial protagonists. © 

The installation of the 1,600 h.p. Pratt and Whitney 
= Double-Wasp * 18-cylinder motor in the Curtiss does, hog. 
ever, make a very strong case for the retention of air-cooled 
motors, even in fighting planes. From your illustration, thy 
air-scoop of this engine would appear smaller than for a 
in-line liquid-cooled motor of similar power 

Air-cooled radial adherents have always maintained that the 
liquid-cooled motor is much more easily put out of action by 
machine-gun bullets than air-cooled types. They argue tha 
a shot through the cooling element or the block will Put these 
engines out of action A shot through the l 


I have no ax 


radial will d 
nothing worse than to knock a few chips out of the finning of 
the cylinder barrels, the engine continuing to run as th ugh 
unscathed. 

For power ratings of from 1,600 to 2,000 h.p. the 18-cylinde 
2-row radial of medium diameter would appear to have a new 
lease of life, if installed in the manner already referred to, For 
the sleeve-valve engine designer, however, such an arrangement 
would seriously mar the breathing of his engine, unless it 
were possible to rearrange the exhaust ports. The 20-cylinder 
multi-bank radial is, in my own opinion, the ideal design for 
these engines in the above-mentioned power category. Dimep 
sions might be as follows: 


20 cyl. multi-bank radial. 

75 deg. 

5} in. (133.35 mm.). 

5} in. (146.05 mm.). 

40,545.8 c.c. (2,489.5 cu. in) 

ee ee ° 1/1.09. 

1.950 b.h.p. at 3,000 r.p.m 

1,900 b.h.p. at 3,000 r.p.m 
» (high alt.) 1,770 b.h.p. at 3,000 r.p.m. 

Output per litre .. “a 48.1 b.h.p. at 3,000 r.p.m. 

M.P.S. at max. revs. ™ .- 2,875 f.p.m. : 

Weight oe «+ 2,300 lb. 

per h.p. .. ‘ « S500 

Diameter 48 in. 

Fuel 100 oc tane No. 


Type + 

Angles between banks 

Bore 

Stroke 

Volume 

B/S ratio .. 

Power (take-off) 
ms (low alt.) .. 


The installation of this engine would be not unlike that d 
the P.42, but the extension shaft might not be more thana 
foot long. Cooling would be the same as for 4-cylinder in-line 
motors. Flush fitting exhaust collector chambers of rounded 
D-section would follow the contours of the cowling, one ejector 
stub being used for each of these. The two collector chambers 
above the horizontal centre line serve eight cylinders each, the 
third below and to the side, the four inverted cylinders 

I feel sure that such an installation would have a lower dmg 
per h.p. than that of the ‘‘ Double-Wasp."’ 


London, N.W. Srupce JouN 


A MUCH APPRECIATED FLIGHT FEATURE 


Op value has been placed upon the exclusive series 
of drawings and data published in recent issues of 
Flight of German military machines. 

This series commenced in the issue of September 21 and 
has been in great demand in military and civil centres. 
For the guidance of those who have not studied the whole 
series we quote below the dates and subjects :— 


THOSE HEINKEL BOMBERS - Sept. 2! 
GERMANY’S DIVE-BOMBERS’ - Sept. 

FIGHTERS OF THE LUFTWAFFE Oct. 

THE JUNKERS BOMBERS - 
SOME GERMAN SEAPLANES~ - 
* .C.”* TYPES OF THE LUFT WAFFE 
THE DORNIER BOMBERS - 


Nov. 2 
In this issue 


PNRM AWN > 
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HE present requirements of aviation, the constant 

increase in maximum ceiling, investigations regard- 

ing navigation in the stratosphere and the safety 
and comfort of the pilots, and also the testing of instru- 
ments carried on board, are the objects of a plant designed 
and installed by the French Service of Aeronautical 
Research and the National Meteorological Office. 

Special refrigé rating plant has been designed for produc- 
ing the artificial cold required to enable them to solve the 
various problems submitted. In this plant the temperature 
and pressure conditions occurring during ascent can be 
produced progressively by artificial means. This can be 
done u» to an altitude of 34,oo00ft., and in this chrono 
meters, revolution counters, altimeters and compasses can 
be tested, as well as oxygen masks and heated clothing. 
The plant is also used for making series of tests of the 
effects produced during ascending, descending,. and of 
changes of temperature not only on the instruments carried, 
but also on the personnel, with particular reference to eye- 
sight, the circulation and pressure of the blood, and so 
forth. 

The testing equipment comprises a refrigerating plant 
worked in conjunction with a closed container serving as 
a testing chamber. In this chamber the air is constantly 
and progressively increased or diminished in density corre- 
sponding to the time taken for a normal descent or ascent. 
A number of cooling elements fitted inside the chamber, 
particularly in the upper part, and cooled by means of a 
refrigerating medium, produce at the same time the corre- 
sponding changes in temperature. The output of the 
refrigerating plant is large enough to allow the air to be 
changed sufficiently frequently for the pilot to breathe 
comfortably under normal conditions. 


Two-stage Plant 


The plant is constructed in two stages. The first stage 
comprises a compound ammonia compressor which serves 
to cool the test chamber; the cold required being trans- 
mitted to the cooling elements in the test chamber by 
means of petroleum, which is used as the circulated 
refrigerating medium. In the second stage, the refrigerat- 
ing medium is also used, in addition to cooling the test 
chamber, for cooling the condenser of an ethylene refrigerat- 
ing machine for obtaining very low temperatures. In this 
way a cascade installation is obtained, enabling a steady 
State at the desired temperature to be reached quickly. 
In the first stage the minimum temperature in the test 
chamber is — 30 deg. C. with an air pressure of 50-60 mm. 
mercury. 

The refrigerating apparatus consists of a single-acting 
compound ammonia compressor with a _ refrigerating 
capacity of 33,000 calories per hour. It is fitted with a 
differential piston, and works with dry suction and injec- 
tion of liquid ammonia between the stages. The plant also 
includes a counter-current tube condenser, a petroleum 
cooler with stirring mechanism in which an evaporating coil 
equipped with appropriate liquid separating devices is 
immersed. A separate condenser is installed for the ethy- 
lene plant. Cooling elements are fitted inside the test 
chamber and are arranged to ensure uniform cooling of the 
air, A pump for circulating the petroleum through the 
cooling elements is also provided 


Unusual Features 


The test chamber possesses certain peculiar features with 
regard to its refrigerating equipment, which are necessitated 
by the particular kind of investigations to be made. The 
chamber has to be capable of being brought quickly to a 
Steady state of temperature or pressure and to have very 
alight losses of cold, particularly because of the low tem- 


uc 
ARTIFICIAL ALTITUDE 


New French Plant for Low-temperature Tests of Instruments and of Personnel 


peratures to be used in the second stage. It must also be 
mechanically strong, since the internal pressure during the 
tests is lower than atmospheric pressure. 

Such test chambers generally consist of a metal container 
surrounded by a thick layer of insulating material. This 
arrangement has the drawback that the time required for 
cooling is affected by the thick walls of the chamber, and 
much time is needed to reach the desired final temperature ; 
in addition, a large quantity of coolant is required to cool 
the walls. The usual insulating materials, even if they 
are specifically light, have also a fairly large capacity for 
heat in consequence of their relatively high specific heat, 
and this also retards the cooling of the chamber. The re- 
frigerating capacity of the plant must therefore be much 
greater than usual, in order to be able to cool the chamber 
quickly to a desired temperature. 

For this reason an inner lining of very loose insulating 
material has been provided instead of outer lagging. The 
material used must not be liable to be affected by the 
degree of humidity in the chamber and has also to be in- 
sensitive to alteration in temperature. The insulation 
chosen consists of a layer of Kapok 6in. thick, and ex- 
perience with it has shown that it complies with all 
requirements. 

Another point of interest is that, under normal con- 
ditions, it has been found possible to lower the temperature 
in the test chamber to —30 deg. C. within 40 minutes. 
The air in the test chamber can be cooled down to — 42 deg. 
C., the temperature of the petroleum then being — 45 deg. 
C., the ammonia being evaporated at —48 deg. C. Ata 
temperature of —42 deg. C. the absolute air pressure is 
about 100 mm. mercury. 

In spite of these rapid variations and the comparatively 
small quantity of cold required at a low temperature, the 
refrigerating plant is simple to attend. It requires little 
supervision, so that the mechanic can also attend simul- 
taneously to other apparatus in the mechanical testing 
laboratory installed in the neighbourhood, such as vibrating 
tables and test sieves. 


¥ 
u 


Instrument Checking 


The Nationa! Observatory at Besancon is arranged for 
three branches of work, astronomy, geophysics and 
chronometry In chronometry, the observatory has 
specialised in checking the accuracy of clocks, watches and 
chronometers of all kinds, which are submitted by manu 
facturers, and also in recent times by airmen for calibration 
and control. Until recently, the chronometric measure 
ments consisted in testing the time-keeping of the clocks 
over a certain period, in various positions and at certain 
temperatures within the limits imposed by Service con- 
ditions. But since the requirements of aviation introduce 
a new factor, namely, a reduction of temperature of the 
surroundings to possibly —6o0 deg. C., the Observatory at 
Besancon has installed new testing equipment to comply 
with these requirements. 

Chronometers for aerial navigation must be constructed 
to comply with stipulations regarding compensation, lubri- 
cation and elasticity. In addition, it is necessary to pro- 
vide some protection for the chronometer against any 
sudden changes of temperature which may occur, and par- 
ticularly against moisture being condensed on it when pass- 
ing from a low-temperature zone to a higher one At 
the same time, the instruments must be tested on vibrating 
tables with respect to their ability to withstand vibrations 
of all kinds such as occur on aircraft. 

For carrying out investigations at low temperatures, a 
room is employed for testing the apparatus where the 
temperature can be kept constant within a limit of +1 deg 
C. and varied as desired between — 20 and —30 deg. C. In 
reality the plant fulfils these requirements between o and 
—4o deg. C. The latter temperature was reached at the 
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official tests and can be kept constant. Even then, the 
refrigerating plant was far from pveing used at the limit 
of its capacity. 


Maintaining Constant Temperature 


Ihe temperature is maintained constant in the interior 
of the test room by the combination of two systems : — 

1. A thermostat, by means of a relay, starts or stops 
the electric motor of the compressor as required, the work- 
ing of the refrigerating plant being otherwise quite 
automatic 

2. The evaporating coil is located in the hollow space 
formed in the double wall of the testing chamber, and is 
immersed in a non-freezable liquid which fills the hollow 
Space. 

In this manner any fluctuations caused by starting or 
stopping the compressor are reduced, since the non-freez- 
able liquid forms an accumulating medium. In service 
this method of regulation has proved highly satisfactory. 

In the ammonia circuit a single-acting compressor has 
been kept as small as possible in order that the volumetric 


Back to Blighty 


WN ANY readers of Flight will remember the welcome given 

to ‘* Blighty ’’’ which came into their hands 
in the years 1914-18 This weekly magazine has again been 
revived and is being supervised by the founder of the original, 
Mr. Donald Mackenzie. The first appeared on 
October 21, was welcomed in a written appreciation from Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Cyril Newall, and the cost of this first 
number has been met by Lord Nuffield. 

One hundred thousand copies are to be distributed weekly 
by the Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry, British Red Cross 
Society, and Y.M.C.A 

Abdulla and Co., Ltd., 
the cost of the second issue 
sale to the public 


copies of 
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AMUSING BUT USELESS : 
W.E.S. Carroll and Clyde Schlieper on this light seaplane. 
gallons of petrol from the car. 


acme 
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efficiency at low temperatures may be sufficient for th 
quantity of cold required. The refrigerating capacity j, 
300 calories per hour at an evaporating temperature 9 
—4o deg. C. and the power required at the shaft of the 
compressor is about 1 h.p. The circuit is completed by 
a counter-current submersed condenser and by the evap. 
orating coils, which work flooding. Other equipmeg 
includes a thermostat and various safety apparatus. 

By means of a remote controlled switch, the supply of 
current to the compressor is interrupted in case of failure 
of the control current for the safety or control devices 
such as thermostat, contact manometers for water pres. 
sure and contact manometers on the ammonia pipe. The 
safety apparatus also switches the motor of the compresgoy 
off from the mains, if the voltage is too weak or if the 
electric supply is interrupted. 

The plant is started by means of press-button switches 
and requires no attendance during normal service. The 
engineers in charge of the plant have but to see to the 
lubrication every twenty-four hours and to adjust the 
thermostat to give the temperature required for the par- 
ticular tests in view 


Specialists’ Diary 


LL connected with the aircraft industry or the air services 
will be interested in Collins’ Aero Diary his publica- 
tion has now been brought up to date and modified in detai] 
for 1940. Some 150 pages ot preliminary matter are devoted 
to a comprehensive collection of technical data and informa. 
tion, in some the identification of signals— 
illustrated in colour. The features range from the definition 
of aircraft terms to stresses in aluminium, B.A. threads, 
compass error and so on, be sides many pages of formula 
The price varies from 1s. 9d. to 7s. 6d., according to quality, 
and the diary 1s obtainable from W. M. Collins, Sons and Co., 
Ltd., 144, Cathedral Street, Glasgow, C.4. This concern have 
a very large selection of diaries, another of especial interest to 
aircraft constructors being the Collins Engineers’ Diary 


cases—such as 


By refuelling from a car, as shown in the picture, the world’s endurance record was broken by 
Their total time in the air was 726 hours, and they “lifted’’ 3,000 


Not our idea of good clean fun. 
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Wide-angle Goggles 


New Meyrowitz Luxor Goggles with 
Curved Lenses of Synthetic Material 


RODUCTION in large quantities is 

now proceeding with the new Mey- 
rowitz Luxor 8 Goggle. Well known for 
many years for their « ontinual endeavour 
to provide eye comfort for those who 
move swiftly about their business—or 
pleasure—Meyrow itz consider the Luxor 
8 to be the most perfect goggle yet pro- 
duced. 

It will be seen from the illustration 
that an excellent range of vision is given 
by the curved and shaped lenses which, 
by the way, are of synthetic material, 
not glass. Universal fitting is ensured 
by the use of wedge-shaped sorbo rubber 
cushions. That lightness is an important 
feature will be agreed by anyone who 
has had to wear goggles for long periods. 
To achieve this, use has been made of 
a non-corrosive light alloy for the patent 
lens clamps. The rubber head band is 
enclosed in leather to prevent’ deteriora- 


Parnall Progress 


T the fourth ordinary general meet- 

ing of Parnall Aircraft Co., Ltd., 
Sir Louis Vaughan, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
D.S.0., the chairman, had some interest- 
ing figures for shareholders. Stocks had 
increased from {54,937 to £169,591, 
work in progress from {£152,819 to 
£582,197 and investments in subsidiary 
companies from {52 to £46,075. A final 
dividend of 7} per cent. was declared. 
The programme for the future was very 
heavy and, in addition to their own 
resources, the controlling or employing 
the output of no fewer than 33 firms 
was necessary to assist in production. 


Company Meeting 

T the thirteenth ordinary general 

meeting of Lightalloys, Ltd., Mr. 
W. H. Grieve, deputy chairman and 
managing director, who presided in the 
absence of Captain Oliver Lyttelton, 
spoke of the strong position of the com- 
pany and the substantial Service orders 
on hand and being received. Sharehol- 
ders were asked to authorise a final divi- 
dend of 1s. per share, which, with in- 
terim dividend paid in February last, 
totals 1s. 9d. per share on the increased 
capital of {120,000 as against {£80,000 
a year ago. Capt. Lyttelton’s absence 
was due to six months’ leave granted 
by the Board to enable him to execute 
his duties as Controller of Non-Ferrous 
Metals. 


Industrial Instruments 


HORT AND MASON, LTD., the well- 
known instrument manufacturers, 
have issued their new catalogue of in- 
dustrial instruments. Very comprehen- 
Sive, it is quite impossible to detail 
here all the contents, but it includes 
thermometers of every description ; 
motor- and belt-driven compressors; re- 
cording controllers of humidity, tempera- 
ture, rate of flow, liquid level and pres- 
Sures; besides such things as hot and 
cold water mixers and airmeters. Copies 
are obtainable from Short and Mason, 
Ltd., Aneroid Works, London, E.17. 


For eye comfort : 
The latest Mey- 
rowitz Luxor 
goggle, showing 
the novel shape 
of the lenses. 


The price is Gos. per pair, and 
spare parts may be had in event of 
damage. Synthetic lenses 12s. 6d. per 
pair, new cushions 7s. 6d., right or left 
cup tos. 6d., and head bands 
each. 

The goggles are obtainable from E. B. 
Meyrowitz, Ltd., ra, Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


tion. 


5s. Od. 


New Crompton Parkinson 
Appointments 


RTICLES of Association of the com- 

pany have been altered to allow 
appointment of officials as executive 
directors, and the following four have 
already been made:— 

Mr. C. F. Dickson, sales manager for 
electric lamps, lighting units and rubber 
cables; Mr. J. Harwood Fryer, A.C.A., 
secretary; Col. C. Hardie, D.S.O., 
general manager, Chelmsford works; 
and Mr. T. H. Windibank, A.M.I.E.E., 
sales manager for engineering products. 

New appointments are also announced 
for their associate companies: Mr. R. 
Weaving, M.I.E.E., to be a director and 
general manager of the British Electric 
Transformer Co., Ltd.; Mr. B. Hallows 
Garside to be a director and to remain 
general manager of Derby Cable, Ltd. ; 
and Mr. D. H. Chisholm to be a director 
of Atlas Sprinklers, Ltd. 


Expansion and Increase 
of Capital 


T the annual general meeting, held 

in London, Sir Ian Stewart Richard- 
son, Bt., chairman of S. E. Opperman, 
Ltd., announced a profit of £26,113 and 
a dividend of 20 per cent., as against 
17} per cent. last year. 

Owing to the present works being fully 
occupied, new premises and plant were 
necessary for the contracts in hand. A 
site has been secured. To cover the cost 
of these extensions and to provide work- 
ing capital an announcement was made 
of a capital increase from {£90,000 to 
£150,000 by the issue of 500,000 new 
Ordinary shares of 2s. each, and under 
the auspices of the Whitehead Industrial 
Trust, Ltd., to offer them, together with 
100,000 unissued shares, to the share- 
holders at 2s. r$d. in the proportion of 
two Ordinary shares for every three now 
held. 

The contracts which have 
this extension necessary are 
for undercarriages and other 
components. 
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Gunk 


HE Air Ministry has recently given 

its approval for the use of the 
new hydro-degreasing solution known as 
Gunk gor Aircraft Compound Gunk 
works cold and almost in- 
stantly, all mineral and 
petroleum jellies; leaves no oily film, is 
non-corrosive and quite harmless where 
fabrics or paintwork are concerned. For 
cleaning fuselages, engine parts, wings, 
undercarriages, and even the drip oil on 
hangar floors, all that is necessary is 
for the oily surface to be sprayed or 
painted with the Gunk solution when 
after a minute or so, it can be rinsed 
off with cold water, having converted 
all the grease into a form of soap. The 
sole distributors to the aircraft industry 
are Brown Brothers (Aircraft), Ltd., 
Great Eastern Street, E.C.2. 


dissolves, 


oils, greases 


Non-Ferrous Castings 
N ANUFACTURERS on the look out 


for sub-contractors to supply non- 
ferrous castings, aluminium alloy in par- 
ticular, should not overlook the claims 
of London Metal Warchouses, Ltd., who 
have a well-equipped foundry in South- 
wark available for contracts of consider- 
able magnitude. London Metal Ware- 
houses, Ltd., whose address is 25-27, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, are on 
the approved lists of the Air Ministry, 
Admiralty, War Office and London 
County Council. 


An Invitation 


entitled ‘‘ Industrial Over 
ture,"’ the City of Leicester Development 
Department invite manufacturers to 
bear in mind the numerous advantages 
which attend the housing of new ventures 
at Leicester. A population of nearly a 
quarter of a million people, trained in 
both heavy anc light industries, solves 
any labour problem, and industry gets 
an ample supply of water and power, 
both gas and electricity, at special rates 
The water, coming from the great 
Derwent reservoirs, is soft and suitable 
for most industrial purposes. 

The area available is classified as 
neutral by the Home Office, so far as 
air-raid risk is concerned, and comprises 
some two million square yards. 

More detailed information is to be had 
from the City Development Officer, 29, 
Horsefair Street, Leicester 


he an exceedingly well-produced 
brochure 
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Flexible Pipe Union 
OMPRESSION of a synthetic rubber 
gasket automatically flaring the pipe 

is the point of interest in the new Clay- 
Flex Patented Flexible Pipe Union. 

This rubber gasket which, incident- 
ally, is not affected in any way by oil 
or petrol, is compressed by tightening 
the flange nut in the ordinary way, this 
compression causing the inner diameter 
to become smaller and grip the pipe. 

Since, as will be seen from the illustra- 
tion, no metallic connection is made, the 
effect is to produce a rubber-mounted 
joint capable of withstanding any ordin- 
ary degree of vibration and still remain- 
ing leak proof after repeated dismant- 
lings. Both double- and _ single-ended 
types, to take pipes of an overall dia- 
meter of ;4in., }in. and ;in., are already 
in production, other sizes will be added 
almost at once. 

Particulars may be had from the 
makers, Howard Clayton-Wright, Ltd., 
Tiddington Road, Stratford-on-Avon. 









































The Clay-Flex Union before (top) and 
after tightening the gland nut. 


Obituary 
pe AstiL UME PRODUCTS announce 
with deep regret the death of Lt.- 
Col. Jenkins, after a brief illness. Lt.- 
Col. Jenkins, a director, had been 
associated with Plastilume Products 
since the inception of the company. 


<A 
— 
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In Brief 


| hy is announced that, for the dun. 

tion of the war, the tempa 
address of Airco, Ltd., and Ig 
will be c/o Technical Improvements 
Ltd., Power Road, Chiswick, Londg 
W.4. 





NEW COMPANIES 


Lrp.—Private company 
2,000 in 2,000 ordinary 
Gauge, jig and tool 


Trurorm Gauce Co., 
October 6, 1939 Capital 
shares of £1 each Objects 
manufacturers for aircraft, motor, electrical and 
general engineering trades Permanent directors 
are R. T. George, 280, Hampstead Road, Hands 
worth, Birmingham, and C. S. George, 75, l 
field Road, Handsworth Wood, Birmingham 
Registered office 58, Villa Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham 

New Aviation’ Investments, Lrp.—Private 
company October 9, 1939. Capital £11,400 in 
7,200 ordinary, 1,000 A and 3,200 B shares of £1 
each Objects: Acquire and hold shares, stocks, 
cebentures, bonds, obligations and securities issued 
or guaranteed by Aviation Developments, Ltd 
Subscribers, each with ene share: H. J. Hyatt, 19, 
Weighton Road, Anerley, S E.20, law clerk, and 
E. Wren, 55, Durlston Road, E.5, law clerk 
Directors not named. Solicitors: Field, Roscoe 
and Co., 36, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. Regis- 
tered office: 7, Woodfield Road, Welwyn Garden 
City. Herts 

CassLanpD Motors, Lrtrp.—Private . company. 
October 11, 1939. Capital £100 in 100 shares of 
£1 each. Objects: Manutacturers, assemblers, 
retailers, hirers and repairers ot aeroplanes, motors, 
cars, etc. Directors: A. M. Smith and A , 
Smith, both of 2, Kenton Road, South Hackney, 
E.9. Registered office: 235, Mare Street, Hack- 
ney, E.8. 

GORDON AIRCRAFT 
£500 Business of 
drawers, iron and steel 
turers of and dealers in_ balloons, 
hydroplanes, airships, etc Directors: Henry A 
Flower and Frederick J. Adams. Solicitors: Piper, 
Smith and Piper, Sutton, Surrey. Registered 
office: 24, Grove Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

NavicatiInc InstruMeENTs, Ltp.—Private com- 
pany. Registered October 25 Capital £1,075 in 
1,000 6 per cent. cumulative preference shares of 
£1 and 1,500 ordinary of 1s. each. Objects : 
Dealers and manufacturers of navigation and other 
precision instruments for aircraft and other vessels. 
Devices for measuring speed, etc. Directors: G. 
Davies, 7, Broadbent Street, W.1, J. D. Atkinson, 
12, Waldegrave Park, Strawberry Hill, Middlesex, 
H. A. Coysh, 387, Chiswick High Road, W. Regis- 
tered office: 1, Fredericks Place, E.C.2.  Solici- 


Lrp.—Capital 
founders, wire 
manufac- 
aeroplanes, 


COMPONENTS, 
engineers, 
cable makers, 


tors: Woodham, Smith and Borrowdale, Od Ge 
jeant’s Inn Chambers, 5, Chancery Lane, Wig 
Motaspirir (LoNpDoN), Lrp.—Registersd yg 
private company on November 4. Capital 
in 1,500 shares of {1 each. Objects: To acquire 
from Geo. lronmonger, 85, St. George's Square, 
S.W.1, for a consideration already agreed, the 
rights for Southern Rhodesia of the ‘* Melle Proms 
4th Technique’’ for the production of abu 
alcohol from molasses and the “ Melle” procs 
for the rejuvenation of yeast for recuperation @ 
alcohol To defray expenses incurred ip 
flotation and registration of companies to 
the “ Melle’ process. Directors: Sir Oliver 
Bt., Lallingstone Castle, Eynsford, Kent; 
- ' Kemp, 33, Glendale Avenue, 
Middlesex; S. C. Jones, 155, Cranley Gardens 
N.10; Oliver J. Buxton, aydon, Shortland 
Kent; Capt. G. Andrews, M.C., 197, Westhoum 
Terrace, W.2. Qualification: {£5 shares, Ee 
muneration as fixed by company. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 
Arrcrart, Lrtp., Southamplg 
nominal 


Southampton. The 
capital has been increased by the addition @f 
£6,000 beyond the registered capital of {ogem 
The additional capital is divided into 24,000 a 
ployees’ shares of 5s. each. 

Tootcrart, Lrp., 14, Bolton Street, Piccadilly, 
W.1. The nominal capital has been increased 
the addition of £4,000, in £1 ordinary shares, 
yond the registered capital of {£1,000 

Agrotex, Lrtp., Bridge Road, Cami 
Surrey. The nominal capital has been ine 
by the addition of £5,000, in {£1 ordinary shay 
beyond the registered capital of £10,000. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Flying Wisdom, by Capt. H. S. Broad; @& 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., 100, 


wark Street, London, S.E.1. 

Nationaal Luchtvaartiaboratorium : Rapport ¥. 
1162 De Nauwkeurigheid van Hoogtebepalingg 
van Vliegtuigen, Gebaseerd op Atmosferisce 
Gegevens. Amsterdam, Holland 

The Aircraft Year Book for 1939; $5.00, T® 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 1 
Inc., 30, Rockefeller Plaza, New York, U.S.A. 


CUNLIFFE-OWEN 
Airport, Eastleigh, 


AERONAUTICAL PATENT SPECIFICATIONS 


AKTIEROLAGET NORDISKA ARMATURFABRI- 
KERNA: Gyroscope apparatus, particularly 
intended as an inclination indicator for air- 
planes and the like (511,742). 

Sperry Gyroscope) Co., Inc. : 
apparatus (511,745. 

BayertscHe Mororen Werke. Axt.-Ges: 
Regulating devices for aircraft internal- 
combustion engines (511,826). 

Junkers FLuGzeuG - UND -MOTORENWERKE 
Axt.-Ges: Etecting devices for constructing 
aircraft (511,834) 

Junkers FLuGzeuG- unD- MoTORENWERKE 
Axt.-Ges: Construction or erection of large 
bodies such as aircraft parts (511,762). 

Daimcer-Benz Axkt.-Ges: Regulation of 
supercharged internal combustion engines 
particularly aircraft engines (511,930). 

(Published October 5, 1939.) 

Euuis, L. S. E. (Macrorre, M. A.): 
Automatically controlled variable-pitch 
airscrews (512,057) 

Waurrtie, F Propulsion of 
(512,064) 

Ectipse AVIATION 
couplings (512,248) 

Jastonsky, Bi.: Fastening for wooden air- 
screw blades (512,152). 

Bristo. AgroptaNne Co., Ltp., FEppen, 
A. H. R., and Butter, L. F. G In- 
duction systems of internal combustion 
engines (512,339). 

Merz, F.: Fluid-operated piston devices 
for use, particularly in catapults for the 
launching of aeroplanes (512,077) 

Hirer, A. (Sperry Gyroscope Co., 

; Gyroscopes (512,355) 

ALKAN, Automatic stabilising devices 
for aircraft (512,190). 

SHort Bros. (ROCHESTER AND Beprorp), 


86354. Gyroscopic 


$7879. 


7256. 


8806. 


aircraft 


CorPoRATION: Shaft 


Inspection-cover 
bodies, or 
(512,192). 

means for 


Lrp., and Harr, S. G.: 
for aircraft wings, flotation 
other aerodynamical surfaces 

Mutter, G.: Method of and 
raising aeroplanes (512,197). 

Brevets AgRO-Mecanigues Soc. ANON.: 
Drilling and like machine too's (512,291). 

MASCHINENFABRIK AUGSBURG-NURNBERG 
Akt.-GEs. : Impeller for centrifugal 
pumps especially aero-engine super- 
chargers (512,098) 

JAkGAR AVIATION: 
the apparatus 
(512,295). 

ELEKTRON Co.: 
tive movement of 
(512,105). 

Bayerische Motoren Werke Akrt.-Ges.: 
Mounting of the valves on the cylinders 
of internal-combustion engines (512,216). 

JUNKERS FLUGZEUG-UND-MOTOREN WERKE 
Axt.-Ges.: Utilisation of the exhaust- 
gas energy of aircraft engines for pro- 
pulsion purposes (512,113). 

TeLerFUNKEN Ges. Fur Dranttose TEte- 
GRAPHIE: Direction - finding radio- 
receivers (512,304) 

Hittrer, A. (Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc.): 
Resolving calculating or . computing 
mechanism, particularly: for use in gun- 
fire contro] apparatus (512,128) 

Hriuier, A. (Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc.)}: 
Selt-lotking control wheels or handles, 
particularly for use in gun-fire control 
apparatus (512,129) 

Junkers FLUGZEUG-UND-MOTORENWERKE 
Axt.-Ges.: Devices for erecting bodies 
such as parts of aircraft (512,407). 

JUNKERS FLUGZEUG-UND-MOTORENWERKE 
Axt.-Ges.: Nut-locking devices (512,314). 


24270 
26411 


30037 


Instrument panels, and 
mounted on same 


Means for obtaining rela- 
aircraft parts 


(Published October 12, 1939.) 
Bristot Agroptane Co., Lrp., and Fam 
.. G.: Rotary gear pumps (512,466). 
KRonpPRINZ AKT.-Ges. Fur METALLINDOD 
TRIE, and Lupwic, W Wheels com 
posed of press sheet-metal parts for lad 
vehicles and aircraft (512,448). 
(Published October 26, 1939.) 

BRITISH Piston Rinc Co, Lm 
OvusripGce, W. A., Bristo. Arora 
Co., Lrp., and Mansett, H. C.: Piste 
rings (512,934). 

BRANDENBURGISCHE MOTORENWERKE GER? 
Regulating devices for superchargers @ 
internal-combustion engines (512,804). 

BRANDENBURGISCHE MOTORENWERKE GES? 
Vibration dampers (512,838 

BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION: Magnele 
generators (513,000). 

(Published November 2, 1939.) .. 
Lavaup, R. S. De: Propellers having @ 
automatically variable pitch (513,104) 

DowninGc, A. E.: Aircraft (513,156). 

DorNteR-WeRKE Ges. and Dornier, Gf 
Airscrews (513,258). 

Voict, C. A.: Mounting of aircraft and 
like motors (513,085) 

SIEMENS APPARATE UND MascHiNen Gati 
Gyroscopes (513,290) 

BENDIX AVIATION Corporation: [et 
cating instruments (513,182 

Benpix Aviation CorporsTion: [st 
cating instruments (513,184 

Benprx AVIATION CorporaTION: Tempe 
ture compensating means in indicating @ 
measuring instruments (513,183). 

BELalerr, F., Detaney, C. Ty and 
Gattay, Lrp.: Radiators for if 
combustion engines (513,199) 
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